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ARTICLE 1! 


Aspects of Civilization. 





Written history and the ruins of cities, temples, and tombs are 
the repositories of the more ancient nations of the earth. 

The regions of early civilization have become, for the most part, 
a desert. And the people by whom they are now inhabited, may 
be regarded as fragments of mighty nations, gradually declining 
into a state of barbarism. 

The valley of the Nile, the birthplace and grave of many arts 
unknown to other nations; the cradle of science—practical, pro- 
found, and mysterious—is strewed with ruins which excite the ad- 
miration of mankind. While the condition of the imbecile Copt, 
reputed descendant of the race that made Egypt a city and a 
garden, corresponds to the barrenness of a land once overflowing 
with fruitfulness and the dilapidation of cities crowded with wealth 
and intelligence. Here, the monuments of ancient art, the dust 
cf the dead, and the rights of the living are spurned and trampled 
under foot by the despotic Turk and remorseless Mamlouk. The 
rich pastures of Goshen, the land of Rameses, where fed the flocks 
and herds of Jacob and his sons, is nowa sterile desert. No green 
meadows bedecked with dew drops, glowing like diamonds in the 
morning rays, adort) the land assigned by Pharaoh to Israel and 
bis offspring. Herbless and treeless, the inhospitable plain lies 
desolate, scorched by the rays of a burning sun. 

The once fruitful region watered by the Euphrates and Tigris, 
where, under the influence of the learned Magi, civilization reached 
a degree of splendor never attained perhaps in any other land, is 


now the abode of semi-barbarians, destitute of the more useful arts 
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Aspects of Civitization, 
which characterise a civilized people. A race almost as ignorant 
of the history relating to the ruins over which they roam, as are 
the American Indians of the people who constructed the ancient 
mounds of our continent. 

The social and moral aspects of the people inhabiting the entire 
region from the Indus to the Levant present a striking resemblance 
to the ruins of art, which lie scattered over its exhausted soil. And 
fragments of political power that bound many nations together in 
the support of a single dynasty, are everywhere recognized in the 
despotic rule of petty chiefs, tyrants, destitute of all the virtues 
and accomplishments necessary to render obedience tolerable and 
the subject respectable in his own estimation. Nor, did those 
great systems of religion, taught by Zoroaster and Moses, escape 
the common destiny of the land. Of their mutilated and dis- 
jointed fragments enough, however,were preserved to supply Mahomet 
with materials for the Coran, now the religious text-book of the 
people who possess the land, where the Jewish and Christian dis- 
pensations were first promulgated. 

Even the mental powers of the people, like aM things else in 
this region, have failen into decay. In harmony with the desola- 
tion that pervades the land, its inhabitants seem to be incapable 
of conceiving the means of improvement. And hence, no great 
design calculated to advance or ameliorate their condition can 
ever be projected or carried out by the present races. 

And althouga many elements of civilization yet remain in the 


land, they have lost their vitality; and we conclude that, like our 


1e 
own continent when discovered by Columbus, Asia can only be 


redeemed from a state of barbarism by the introduction of a new 
race. 

The elements combined in the ancient systems of civilization were 
potent in the development of powerful and splendid empires. But 
these empires were, in their nature, unjust and despotic. Anterior 
to the art of printing, learning was, of necessity, confined to the 
rich and privileged orders,and consequently the unenlightened mass - 
es were controlled by the combined power of the secular rulers and 
priesthood, who enjoyed all the fruits of civilization, while the great 
body of the people bore its burthens. No form of government 
could be more favorable for the encouragement of the arts which 
embellish metropolitan cities and minister to the luxurious apetites 
of the rich ; but none could be more opposed to improvements 
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calculated to ameliorate the condition of the poor. It was impos- 
sible that such a system of civilization could exist through an in- 
definite period. For a time must arrive in all countries subjected 
to cultivation, when their products cannot be increased without the 
aid of science. And when that point shall have been reached, un- 
less additional knowledge be brought to the assistance of labor, 
war becomes a national necessity, and whether it results in defeat, 
or in the conquest of additional territory, it nevertheless tends to 
avert the horrors of famine, at least, for a season. 

War, however, is but a temporary expedient. For it is an 
eternal and unalterable principle in the laws of natural and politi- 
cal economy that, in a community where the majority of laborers 
receive no other reward than sustenance sufficient to keep them in 
a working condition, the increase of numbers must, in time, exceed 
the capacity of the country to sustain its population. From that 
point of time may be dated the decline of nations. Acquisition of 
territory, increase of manufactures and the extension of commerce 
may sustain and bear a nation onward in apparent prosperity, 
perhaps, for many generations. But, in time, the acquired terri- 
tory becomes peopled to excess, or its population rebels; other 
nations become rivals in manufactures and commerce; and the 
crisis deferred, perhaps, for centuries, at length arrives, when, 
like a decayed building, the nation suddenly falls with the props 
which sustained it. 

The ancient civilization of Europe, though differing in its as- 
pects from that of Asia, was, nevertheless, composed of similar 
elements, and was, consequently, liable to decay from similar 
causes. Declining with the Roman empire, which had been long 
sustained by conquest, it was superseded by the advent of a race 
fresh from the forests of the North; a people possessing all the 
vigor, independence and self-reliance which characterize man in 
the Hunter state; a race of men totaliy unacquainted with the phi- 
losophy, religion, and political science of ancient civilization. 

The Fall of Rome constitutes an important era in the world’s his- 
tory. It may be regarded as the closing scene of the great drama 
of ancient civilization. A dark age ensued. It was but natural, 
that darkness should have been occasioned by the extinguishment 
of those great lights which had so long illumined the mental and 
moral world. The opposing elements of ancient mythologies, 
(rrecian and Roman philosophy, Christianity and Gothic supersti- 
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tions bewildered the human mind, and seemed to threaten, for a 
season, the destruction of the race. But the great element which 
was designed to vitalize the new and more exalted system of civil- 
zation, prevailed. 

The Goth became a Christian: Christianity became the religion 
of Europe. At a time when the Church and State were weak and 
struggling for existence, it was natural that an alliance should 
have been formed between them. And when all were poor, and 
but few enlightened by learning, it was reasonable that those who 
devoted themselves to the acquisition of useful knowledge for the 
benefit of all, should be supported by the labor of others. Hence, 
in theory, modern civilization commenced its career upon princi- 
ples which appear natural and just. The feudal system, the union 
of Church and State, and the power claimed by the Pope to con- 
trol all the goverments of Christendom, constitute the prominent 
aspects presented by modern civilization in some of its earlier 
stages. 

Though these combinations might have been necessary and just 
in the beginning, yet, it is evident that modern civilization could 
not have progressed beyond the degrees attained by the ancient 
systems without modifying the forms of its early institutions. 
It is true that modifications have been made; but there is just 
reason to apprehend that in most cases they have been too long 
deferred. 

In many parts of Europe pauperism has become a serious bur- 
den, and, like a plague spot, it must continue to spread until it 
destroys the vital energies of those nations among whom it is 
found to exist, unless a remedy can be applied which will effect 
a radical cure. In France, revolution, that desperate remedy 
of a suffering and declining people, has been resorted to; and 
every form of government which human ingenuity could devise, 
has been tried by the French people; but France has not been in- 
vigorated. A change in the form of Government brings no change 
calculated to ameliorate the condition of its constituents, where a 
inajority of the people constituting a nation, are uneducated and 
destitute of property. In such cases a sudden change from a 
monarchy to a democracy could scarcely fail to result in anarchy. 
For when the power, which had been exercised by wealth and intel- 
ligence perhaps for centuries, falls into the hands of those who 
have borne the burthens of civilization, without enjoying its ad- 
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vantages, confiscation and division of property follow as natural 
consequences. 

And, were it possible that a division of property could be effected 
without violence, yet few would profit by such a measure. The 
wealth of the nation would be squandered rather than improved ; 
and but little time would elapse, before it would be transferred 
from the possession of the idle and ignorant to the hands of the 
industrious and intelligent. Nor could political power be long re- 
tained by an ignorant majority; for it is an eternal and immu- 
table truth, that intelligence governs not only the Universe, but 
controls also the moral, social and political condition of man. 
Consequently, order can never be established under any form of 
government that violates this universal principle. 

The present aspects of European civilizstion are interesting in 
the highest degree. The southern part of the Continent, including 
the peninsula of Spain, is under the influence of religious institu- 
tions, which have inculeated the principles of conservatism in religion 
and government until symptoms of national decay have become 
evident, and would seem to demand the application of a speedy 
remedy. While Russia, in the north, governed by an Autocrat, 
presents the aspect of a young and vigorous people, possessing 
natural resources sufficient to sustain a rapid increase of popula- 
tion for many generations. And if we look to the natural laws 
that control the destinies of nations, rather than to the partial and 
abortive efforts which have been frequently made in different parts 
of Europe to establish civil liberty, we can scarcely resist the con- 
clusion, painful though it be, that the principles of political des- 
potism are gaining strength, and.that the Russian type of civiliza- 
tion is likely to prevail throughout the Continent. 

Germany and Hungary possess many elements of a free and 
vigorous people; and these nations occupy a geographical position 
which would enable them to exert a mighty influence upon the civ- 
ilization of Europe, provided they were free and capable of sus- 
taining institutions similar to our own. But as long as Russia is 
willing to assist the German sovereigns in suppressing revolution- 
ary movements, itis scarcely possible that the people of those na- 
tions can establish and maintain republican governments. Besides, 
the spirit of reform is much weakened in Germany by emigration 
to this country. The lovers of liberty—the bold and enterprising 
spirits who could do most towards its achievement at home,— 
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emigrate to a land where civil aa a ie liberty have already 
been established upon firm foundations, rather than spend their 
lives and fortunes in a doubtful struggle. Hence, it is obvious 
that emigration is calculated to conserve and strengthen the des- 
potic principles of European governments, by drawing off that 
class of their subjects most strongly opposed to despotism. 

The destinies of Great Britain were separated by the Reforma- 
tion from those of the nations on the continent, and hence she 
presents many aspects of civilization peculiar to herself. Her 
Colonial system, in connection with commerce, by enlarging her 
natural resources, has fostered a spirit of progress, and imparted 
to her people many qualities which belong to a young and growing 
nation; while the conservative principles of her ancient institutions 
give a degree of consistency to her councils, and steadiness to her 
policy, that sustain her institutions and cause her power to be 
respected in every quarter of the Globe. Unlike continental Eu- 
rope, the genius of the people and institutions of Great Britain 
tend to the enlargement of civil and religious liberty. And al- 
though the parent state sti ill suffers under many evils derived from 
the feudal system, yet these are chiefly Jocal in their nature, and 
do not follow the colonists to other lands. Hence, Great Britain 
may be regarded as the more immediate source of republican 
principles and the parent of a new order of civilization. The affin- 
ities between Great Britain and Continental Europe are gradually 
growing weaker; and if the latter should even become Cossack, yet 
the destiny of the former would not be materially affected by the 
change; she would still progress, as heretofore, in her great mis- 
sion of introducing a new order of civilization in distant parts of 
the earth. 

While contemplating the different aspects presented by civiliza- 
tion from the earliest ages to the present time, we are forcibly 
impressed with the analogy between the manner, in which the dif- 
erent orders of animated nature succeeded each other in the his- 
tory of the earth, to that exhibited by man in his social progress. 

We are taught by Geology that many successive orders of 
animals, now extinct, have existed in different ages of our globe, 
each advancing in degrees of development from the lowest and 
most simple forms of life, until the appearance of man upon the 
earth, a being endowed with faculties which enable him to compre- 
hend the laws of his own nature; with power to multiply and en- 
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large the means of his subsistence; capable of intellectual and moral 
pleasures; and of improving, indefinitely, his faculties of enjoy- 
ment. And so, in tracing the history of civilization, we discover 
successive orders gradually arising from the chaotic elements of 
ignorance and barbarism, until we behold the beautiful and sublime 
development of our own American system. An order of civiliza- 
tion founded upon principles of universal justice; harmonizing and 
combining human science with the lights of revelation; diffusing 
knowledge and political power among the people of every degree, 
and calling into active and efficient operation the mental and moral 
qualities of every individual]. And thus combining all the clements 
of progression, like the Christian philosophy, it is consistent with the 
highest development of humanity. Its chief elements are imperish- 
able. And therefore, although in its progress it may present a great 
variety of aspects, yet we are compelled to conclude that it must be 
coexistent with the race of man. Itis an off-shoot of British liberty, 
which must have perished with the parent tree had it not been 
transferred to the virgin soil of our continent. It possesses all 
the attributes of a new order, and it may be safely affirmed that 
the physical and social elements of Europe are incapable of pro- 
ducing another, similar in form, and possessing the same inherent 
and vital properties. 

It cannot originate in other lands; yet, with judicious culture, it 
thrives wheresoever transplan ted. 

Even the African born upon our soil, though bred in bondage, 
when transferred to the tropical clime of his fatherland, carries 
with him the vital elements and energies of American civilization. 
A few thousand colonists, transported to Liberia by the praiseworthy 
exertions of American philanthropists, have already established 
there an order of civilization, and a form of government modelled 
in all respects after our own; while the French nation after a 
struggle of three score years has again declined into a state of 
despotism. No foreign hand was stretched forth to suppress the 
spirit of civil liberty in France or to sustain the rule of despotism. 
France was left to fight her own battles, and has fallen by her own 
hand. Under every form of government through which she passed, 
she has been powerful and respected abroad ; but all her experi- 
mental forms of government were inconsistent with the genius and 
national elements of the French people, and consequently failed to 
secure the ends designed by their projectors. 
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With such an example before us, and in view of the aspects of 
European civilization, and of the elements of which it is composed, 
who will risk his reputation for intelligence so far as to affirm that 
civil liberty could be established and permanently maintained in 
patriotic Hungary, even if Austria were to consent to her independ- 
ence? We need not discuss the principles or policy of intervention 
on the part of this country in behalf of Hungary or other European 
nations. The idea was the offspring of American sympathy, excited 
to a high degree by the visit to our shores of the acknowledged 
chief of Hungarian patriots, and claims our notice, mainly, because 
of the evicence it affords that the love of civil liberty is a natural 
and cherished sentiment of the American people. 


That they should sympathize with Hungary was natural; and we 
are bound to respect their public demonstrations of regard for the 
cause of a people struggling for independence. But the doctrine 
of intervention is directly opposed to the genius, principles and 
policy of our American institutions. It will pass away with the 
occasion that gave it birth. 


In reviewing the subject of this paper, we find that the area of 
civilization was not materially enlarged from the time of Alexander 
the Great to the discovery of this continent. As it progressed 
westward, it declined in the East; and decay pressing hard upon 
its rear, no successful attempt has yet been niade to re-establish 
civilization upon the ruins of a country once inhabited and de- 
spoiled by the ignorance and crimes of its own people. The land 
exhausted of its fertility, if not replenished by the hand of science, 
must have its sabbath of resi, and remain fallow, until the advanc- 
ing column of civilization shall have made the circuit of the globe. 
The laws of nature are immutable. 


The aspects of Asiatic and European civilization present a 
gloomy view of humanity, but they are inscribed with lessons of 
profound instruction. To the statesman they teach the import- 
ance of equal rights, of universal education, and admonish him 
against the folly and danger of interfering with the quarrels or 
policy of foreign nations. To the teachers of philosophy and re- 
ligion they show, that, though founded upon eternal truths, yet, 
without progress, their systems must decay and loose their vitality. 
And they proclaim to the tillers of the soil that to their hands have 
been confided the life-sustaining elements of nations, and, that a 
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fearful accountability awaits the individual who deprives the earth 
of its vitality, robs it of its treasures, and makes a desert spot, 
where he should have made a garden. 


ArticLe I. 


Population of the United States. 


Sixty years have elapsed since the first census of the people of 
the United States was taken, and itis very gratifying to find that, 
in that period—from 1790 to 1850 inclusive—our population has 
increased from 3,929,827 to 23,257,723, thus showing an advance 
in population, never before experienced by any nation or people, 
of which a record has come down to our times. It is very grati- 
fying to reflect that the power, prosperity and improvement of the 
United States have advanced with a rapidity and energy even ex- 
ceeding our increase of population. And it is a source of great 
pleasure, that that advancement, there is just reason to believe, 
will probably progress with accelerated force, particularly in knowl- 
edge, and the general education of the people et large. 

As population is the ground work of all improvement, it has 
struck me, in my contemplations on this fruitful and interesting 
subject, that a tabular exhibition of our population, for the past 
sixty years, showing its regular increase, during each term of ten 
years, with such a steady and nearly uniform course, as to put it 
in our power to calculate, after each census, not only what will be 
the result of the next census, but of each year of the decade, would 
not only be interesting but very useful. Such a table will enable 
us to ascertain with sufficient accuracy, for all useful purposes, at 
the end of any year of the decade, the actual population, at that 
time, as well as of the succeeding census. Any small errors will 
be corrected by the actual census, at the end of each ten years, 
which will furnish correct daéa for calculating the next census and 
so on in perpetuity. 

In the annexed table the first column will show the estimated 
population of 1800 by adding to the actual population of 1790 
one third, or 334 per cent. The second column shows the actual 
population, according to the census; and the third the number, 
more or less, which the actua/ shall vary from the estimated pop- 
ulation. ‘The same course will be pursued, after each census, till 
the year 1850 inclusive. 

In a seconé table I will show the results of our population, after 
each ten years for sixty years to come; and how the population 
after each year of the decade may be nearly ascertained. But I 
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will pinpune thin table till] introduce and make some explanatory 
remarks on the first. 








Estimated. |Actual popul.; Population more or less than estimate. 
 , nae 3,929,326 
1800' 5,239,102 5,303,666) More than estimated.; 64,565 
1810} 7,071,555) 7,239,903 | More than estimated.| 168,348 
1820 | 9,653,204, 9,660,765 | More than estimated. | 7.561 
1830 12,881,020 12,866,020 | Less than estimated. | 15,000 
1840 17,181,360 17, 068,666 Less than estimated. 112,694 


1850 22,758,221 '23,257,723 | More than estimated. | 499,502* 

It will be seen by the ~~ going table, that the actual —_ 
tion exceeded the estimate | 'y the census of 1800, 1810 and 182( 
in the aggregate 240,474, and fell short of the estimate, by 4 
census of 1830 and 1840, 127,694, making the aggregate excess 
of population, in fifty years over the estimate of 334 per cent. on- 
ly 112,780, error averaging 2255 per annum. 

But by the census of 1850 the actua/ population exceeded the 

estimate of 33} per cent. 499,502. The cause of this excess will 
appear from the following facts collected from a table, in the July 
number of the Western Journai, for 1851, p. 241. From that 
table it appears that the number of em migrants from Great Britain 
and Ireland, from the year 1825 to 1849 inclusive, was 1,260,- 
247. The number for the first fifteen years was 348,120, averag- 
ing for the decennial period of ten years 282,080. For the ten 
years 1840 to 1849 the number was 679,120, showing an eacess 
over the pre ceeding ten years of 447 ,040, which added to the es- 
timate of 334 per cent. to the census ‘of 1840 would make the ag- 
gregate of the census of 1850 —23 205,261. The actual number, 
according to the returns published in the Globe, was 23,257,728. 
This shows that the great excess over the estimate of 334 per cent. 
during the last decade, was occasioned by the great increase of 
foreign emigration. 

The average annual number of emigrants for the first fifteen 
years, in the table referred to, from 1825 to 1839 inclusive, was 
23,208; and for the next ten years, from 1840 to 1849 inclusive, 
the average annual number of emigrants was 91,120. This ex- 
hibits a very great increase of emigration. But for the last three 
vears, embraced by the table, from 1847 to 1849 inclusive, the 
number was 549,837, aver aging per annum 183,279. At the same 
annual rate the number of emigrants for ten years, from 1850 to 
1860, would amount to 1,832,279, whilst for the ten years, pre- 
ceding 1840, the number was only "932 ,208, showing an increase 
of emigr ation during the next decade of 1 600, 071. Upon the 
supposition that the emigration from 1850 to 1860 shall - equal 
to the average of the three years from 1847 to 1849 inclusive, this 


. For census to 1840 inclusive, see National Register, vol. 61, p. 113. 
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oushes should be added to the | 33} p per cent. upon the census of 
1850, which would give the census of 1860 as follows: 








Actual census of 1850, .........ccccsecccscccees 9% 3,257, 723 
334 per cent. thereon, sdcubuinecieieidee 7,752,574 
Census of 1860 by adding 334 per cent...... 81 010,297 

Add for increased emigration............se+0+++ 1,600,071 


32,610,368 

In consequence of the great increase of emigration from Ger- 
many and other countries, we may safely assume that the average 
number of emigrants from all countries for the ten years from 1850 
to 1860 will be at least as great as the average for the three years 
from 1847 to 1849 inclusive. This would give the actual popula- 
tion of 1860, 32,610,368. Forty per cent. <s the actual census 
of 1850 would give for the census of 1860, 32,560,892, which is 
nearly fifty thousand /ess than the number give en by the foregoing 
estimate. 

From the foregoing statements and facts, I think we may safely 
assume, that our population, aided by emigration, will, for the 
sixty years, from 1850 to 191(, increase, at the rate of forty per 
cent. for each ten years. The annexed table will give that in- 
crease. 


SE, RUMEN, cccnenscsrscncsccsiodscocaes 23 257,723 
1860, Estimate at 40 percent. increase,. 82,560,812 
1870, do. do. Ne 45,585,137 
1886, do. do. ee 63,819,192 
1890, do. do. Tcencesa 89,346,869 
1900, do. do. ES 125,085,616 
1910, do. do. te 175,519,862 


The increase of our population from 1790 to the year 1850— 
sixty years—was 19,328,379. The zncrease during the next reid 
years will be, according to the foregoing estimate, 151 ,862,135 
more than seven times as great. Such will be the mighty progress 
of our population. 

The following table will show our annual population from 1850 
to 1860, upon the supposition that the increase will be equal to 
three and four tenths per annum, ata compound ratio. It will be 
seen from the table, that the aggregate for the ten years will be 
less than the estimated population above, by 118,663, being an 
annual variation from that estimate of 11,866, an error of very 
little importance. 

1850, Population, 23,257,723 | 1856, Estimated, 28,424,339 


1851, Estimated 24,048 ,485 1857, 29,390,766 
1852, 24,866,133 | 1858, ae 30,390,052 
1853, ” 25,711, 581 1859, 66 31,423,313 
1854, “6 26,585,774 | 1860, “ 32,610,368 


1855, “ 27, 489, ,690 
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After each census a table, upon the above principles, may be 
framed for the succeeding ten years, taking the actual number by 
the census as the basis of the calculation. 

The rapid increase of our population hitherto, and a reasonable 
estimate of its increase for the time to come will afford some very 
interesting topics for reflection. ‘To go at large into this subject, 
would extend this essay to too great a length. I will indulge only 
in a few remarks on two or three subjects of great interest. 

1. If we cast oureyes over the table, giving our population for 
sixty years, from the year 1850, we cannot fail to perceive that 
our resources, and strength, if we remain united as One people, 
will at no distant day become so great as to convince all foreign 
powers, that they cannot hope to interfere with our political con- 
cerns, with even the slightest hope of success. So long, then, as 
our Government is wisely administered — confining itself, in rela- 
tion to political concerns, to our own affairs, firmly sustaining and 
carrying out our republican principles, and not interfering with 
the political concerns of other nations—we may confidently expect 
that wars with European nations may be wholly avoided. With 
the South American Republics there is still stronger ground to hope 
that no serious collision will arise. Here, then, is a glorious pro- 
spect, that the United States may take the lead, by her example 
and influence, in relieving the world from the scourge of war. 

All history shows the horrible and disastrous effects, resulting 
from the nations of the earth warring with each other. Contem- 
plate the picture given by the celebrated Victor Hugo of one of 
the consequences of European wars. He estimates the annual 
cost of maintaining the standing armies of Europe at five hund- 
red millions of dollars. The additional expenditures in preparing 
for and actually carrying on war, would probably amount to as 
much more. Here we have an average annual expenditure of 
one thousand millions of dollars for war purposes. but this vast 
expenditure of money arising from nations warring with each other, 
is nothing in comparison with the devastations and horrors of war; 
one of which is the sacrifice of untold millions of human beings, 
suddenly plunged into eternity, to meet a just and righteous God. 
(See note at the end of this essay.) 

What an immense expenditure of blood and treasure, al! which 
might be saved, if nations had the wisdom ‘‘to learn war no more.” 
One of the blessed effects, resulting from the cessation of wars 
among men, continues Hugo, would be the spread of civilization 
and Christianity throughout the habitable globe so that ‘‘Christen- 
dom would mean the world.” 

In another point of view, what would not the saving of such im- 
mense resources enable all nations, and ours in particular, to do, 
in the way of improving their respective countries, and educating 
all classes of their children and, at the same time greatly reducing 
the burthen of taxation? 
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2. The next subject, upon which I would offer a few reflections 

is the vastly increased emigration from Europe. From the. table 

* already referred to, it appears that the actual number of emigrants 
© from Great Britain and Ireland, in the year 1849, was 219,450. 
= Adding one fourth of this number for emigrants ‘fem all other 
countries, would give for the year 1849, 274,312. At this rate, 

© for ten years, the number of emigrants would be 2,743,120. As 
it is known, from information derived through newspapers, that 
the number of emigrants, who arrived at New York, in the years 
1850 and 1851, average annually considerably more than those, 
who arrived at the same port in 1849, it may be safely estimated 

© that the whole emigration for ten years from 1851 to 1860 inclu- 
) sive, will not fall short of three millions. This rapid introduction 
) of foreigners into our country, who, after a short probation, will 
© be entitled to the right of suffrage, renders it extremely important 
m that their offspring should be properly trained and educated, in 
order to qualify them for the important duty they will have to per- 

form as citizens of our free Republic. 

This consideration furnishes an additional motive for urging the 
introduction and efficient management of common school education 
in every Scate of the Union. 

3. Athird reflection I would make upon our rapidly increasing 
population—both native and foreign—is that the period is not far 
distant, when our znferests will be greatly promoted by a separa- 
tion of the black from the white population, and a colonization of 
them in Liberia. Experience proves that the Blacks will ever be 
» held in a state of degradation by the Whites. Even when freed 
i they will form a distinct class from the W hites, and a state of un- 
friendly feeling and hostility will prevail between them, which will 
S lead to a system of petty depredations, committed by the Blacks 
upon the Whites, that will be found exceedingly troublesome. Be- 
msides the black population, even when free, can never have the 
benefit of a good education, except by bécoming colonists in Li- 
beria. The rapid increase of the white population will render the 
separation more and more necessary; and it cannot be doubted 
Sthat the Free States will soon find it necessary for the promotion 
Sof their own interests to adopt the most efficient and energetic 
Means of colonizing their free Blacks in Liberia. 
= In the slave-holding States, a system of gradual voluntary 
Hemancipation is going on more rapidly than the emancipated peo- 
Mle of color can be colonized in Liberia, through the aid of the 
Wolonization Society. As some of the slave-holding States have 
mlready adopted the principle, and others will soon follow the ex- 
mmple, of allowing voluntary emancipation on/y upon the con- 
wition that the slaves emancipated shall leave the State, and as 
bome of the free States have already prohibited the introduction 
pf free Blacks, and others will probably follow the example, there 
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will be a check to voluntary emancipation, unless the means of 
the colonization society shall be greatly increased. To increase 
these means as much as possible, should be the object of ad// the 
friends of emancipation. But to attempt to enforce emancipa- 
tion upon the Slave holding States, would not only be unjust, 
but would be uéterly fruitless. It would throw great obstructions 
in the way of voluntary emancipation, and prolong the period 
when the public mind will be prepared, in the several States, to 
provide for a system of gradual emancipation by constitutional 
prevision. 

Such a system, whenever it is adopted in any State, will be ac- 
companied with the condition that the emancipated saves shall 
leave the State. Let the friends of emancipation keep this con- 
stantly in view, and they cannot help seeing that the only way in 
which they can do good to the enslaved African, is by providing 
the means of sending them to their native Home. The coloni- 
zation of our free Blacks in Liberia, will, with the blessing of God, 
be the means of spreading civilization and Christianity throughout 
all Africa. Who will not be willing to contribute something to 
bring about such a great and God-like work of Christian bene- 
volence ? 

Our rapidly increasing white population, and the still more rap- 
id increase of our resources, will, at no distant day, enable the 
citizens of the several States to colonize all the free Blacks, now 
within their borders. In the mean time voluntary emancipation 
aided and encouraged by the benevolent efforts of the Colonization 
Society, will keep in check the black population of the South, and 
pave the way for a system of gradual emancipation, coupled with 
colonization, by the free and voluntary consent of the Slave- 
holding States. 'To accomplish this good work, the people of the 
South must contribute the va/we of their Slaves, thus emancipated 
by them. And will not our northern Brethern freely and liberally 
contribute towards colonizing them, on the coast of Africa, as fast 
as they shall be voluntarily emancipated by the southern Slave- 
holders ? ‘They should recollect that ¢hezr ancestors contributed 
largely to the introduction of slaves, in the southern States; and 
that the people of those States paid a full and valuable considera- 
tion for the slaves thus introduced. 

In this good work a great benefit will result tothe whole Union, 
‘and all ought to contribute freely and liberally towards its accom- 
plishment. It is truly a benevolent and Christian work, and ought, 
in particular, to engage the sympathies of every Christian. 

The system of colonization in Africa, will not only free us from 
a great evil, but will lay the foundation for introducing and greatly 
extending our glorious republican institutions over the continent 
of Africa. Liberia has already adopted our republican system, 
and, as a nation, she is destined to grow, with the aid of our col- 
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onization its even with greater pny than the United 
States have arisen to their present population and power. 

As a specimen of the extreme degradation of Africa, I give the 
following facts from Dr. Rees’s New Cyclopaedia, vol. Il., part 2d, 
article Dahomay. 

“This kingdom is situated North of the slave-coast, 60 or 70 
miles from the Atlantic, and extends to an unknown distance 
in the interior, It was subdued early in the 17th century by a 
bloodthirsty and cruel conqueror, who ripped open the belly of 
the former king, called Da, and placed the body under the 
foundation of a palace, which he built and called Dahomay, 
because it was built ‘*én ¢he belly of his victim,” that being the 
signification of the term in his native language. Hence was de- 
rived the name of his kingdom, Dahomay. 

He was succeeded in 1732 by his son, Bassa Ahadee. One of 
the first edicts of the new king was that every man of the name of 
Bassa throughout his dominions, should be put to death, because 
it was an insult to majesty, that any of his subjects should bear 
his name.”? During the long reign of this cruel and ferocious 
tyrant, Bassa Ahadee, the country was harassed and wasted by 
wars, foreign and domestic, in which multitudes were slain; but 
nothing fills the mind with so much horror as the sacrifice of hu- 
man victims for the purpose of watering the graves of the deceased 
royal family.” 

It was a custom of the kings of this country to ornament the 
walls of their palaces, and other public buildings, with the skulls 
and bones of the unfortunate victims of their cruelty. During the 
reign of the successor of Bossa Ahadee, after the slaughter of the 
prisoners whom he had taken in war, their skulls were ordered to 
be applied to the decoration of the royal walls. On one occasion, 
a calculation having been made, that 127 skulls were wanting for 
the completion of this horrid embellishment, the prisons were 
thrown open, and the requisite number of victims were dragged 
forth and inhumanly butchered, in order that the deficient number 
of skulls might be supplied. 

“The Dahoman government is the most perfect despotism that 
exists perhaps on the face of the earth.” The tyrant can, at his 
pleasure, call forth not only every male of suitable age, but even 
females also, to take part in his wars. Disobedience is punished 
with death. Their support, in time of war, depends chiefly on the 
plunder of the nations with whom the war is waged. 

There is ‘‘no subordination between king and slave.”? Even 

the prime minister, when he approaches his tyrannical master, **is 
obliged to prostrate himself with as much abject submission as the 
meanest subject, all acknowledging the right of the sovereign to 
dispose of their persons and property at pleasure.”” No one is 
uilowed to sit in his presence (except women), all must lie pro- 
strate. The prime minister can approach the king’s palace only 
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crawling upon his hands and knees. Beyond the precincts of the 
king’s palace, his ministers require and receive from their infe- 
riors a servility almost as great as the king requires from them. 

Captives taken in war, whose skulls are not appropriated to or- 
nament the walls of the king’s palaces and interior apartments, 
and other public erections, are sold in the public market for the 
king’s benefit; and thus find their way to the slave coast, and are 
traded off to the inhuman traffickers in African slaves. 

This is a specimen of the cruel despotism which prevails in this 
country ; and yet it is said to be somewhat advanced towards a 
state of civilization. They receive strangers with remarkable court- 
esy. They cultivate the earth for a subsistence, and raise and 
manufacture cotton, on looms of their own construction, for cloth- 
ing. Their cooking is described as remarkably good. Their bread, 
of Indian corn and millet, is well prepared and finely baked. Their 
black soup, seasoned with pepper, salt, and palm-oil, and which 
has a fine flavour given to it by the seeds of a tree, called wild 
tamarinds, is described as very fine. 

Their capital, Dahomay, lies in N. L. 9° 50’, and is, therefore, 
not very distant from Liberia. May we not reasonably hope that 
the inestimable advantages of civilization and Christianity will, 
with the blessing of God, be extended, through the instrumentality 
of the rising Republic of Liberia, at no distant day, over the king- 
dom of Dahomay, and all the surrounding nations? This would be 
conferring upon them an inestimable benefit which we can greatly 
aid in accomplishing by contributing towards the growth and pros- 
perity of Liberia. ApaM Beatty. 


NOTE. 

The destructive ravages and horrors of the wars carried on by the four great 
empires, the Babylonian, the Medes and Persian, the Macedonian anu the Ro- 
man, were terrible beyond description. 

According to Josephus, more than a million of Jews perished in the city of 
Jerusalem in their war with the Tomans, which was terminated by the taking 
and destruction of their chief city, besides 250,000 in the provinces, and 97,000 
sold or carried away as slaves, Great numbers moreover perished by pestilence 
and famine. Forty or fifty years afterwards, the Jews, in an insurrection, de- 
stroyed 450,000 of their enemies; but were again subdued by the Romans, with 
an immense destruction of life and property. In another insurrection, not long 
after, the Jews sustained a loss of 580,000, besides the destruction of one thou- 
sand of their towns and fortresses. Such were the destructive ravages of the 
Roman conquerors in their wars with the Jews alone, to say nothing of their 
other innumerable wars. But in process of time they suffered as severely by the 
ravages of other nations. Towards the close of theirempire in the West, they 
were inyaded by the Visigoths, under Alaric, and other Barbarian nations, com- 
manded by Genserich, Odoacer , Attila and others, who inflicted upon them severe 
vengeance for the wrongs they had done to others. About the year 477, the 
Roman empire in the West was completely subvertea by Odoacer, who, sixteen 
vears afterwards, was overthrown and killed by Theodoric; who, in 493, 
founded the kingdom of the Ostrogoths upon the ruins of the Roman empire, in 
the West. 

History is full of the dreadful ravages of the Babylonians upon the surrounding 
nations, and particularly the Jews. Like the Romans they in turn were scourged 

1 the must dreadful manner, by the Medes and Persians. In the glowimg and 
prophetic language of Isaiah, describing the invasion of these conquerers, he says: 
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‘‘every one that is found shall be thrust through, and every one thatis joined unto 
them (the Babylonians) shall fall by the sword. Their children also shall be 
dashed to pieces before their eyes ; their houses shall be spoiled, and their wives 
ravished.”? Their great city Babylon was to be utterly laid waste, so that it should 
become the habitation “‘of wild beasts of the desert.”” (Isaiah, chap. 13.) This 
prophecy was fulfilled two hundred years afterwards. Babylon was totally sub- 
verted by the Medes and Persians, under Cyrus, who inflicted upon the Babylon- 
ians ample vengeance for the wrongs they had inflicted on the Jews and other 
nations. 

Cyrus was, comparatively, a humane conqueror, but his successors were as 
cruel and barbarous as the Babylonians had been. About the year 331 B.C. 
they were completely overthrown by Alexander the Great, the Persian empire 
having continued but a little over two hundred years from the Fall of Babylon. 
The successors of Alexander were in turn overthrown and conquered by the 
Romans, afer astill shorter reign. In al? these wars carried on in the true spirit 
of the times, the cruel ravages and horrid devastations were indescribably great; 
and countless millions of human beings were sacrificed. If we come down to 
modern times, we find the propensity to wage wars among nations, nearly as great 
as ever. Napoleon Bonaparte, not content with ravaging nearly al} the sur- 
rounding nations of Europe, pushed his military operations into two other quart- 
ers of the Globe, Asia and Africa, conquering Egypt and the Holy Land. 

England was secured from invasion Sy her insular situation and great naval 
power; but Russia was not too distant, as he supposed, to carry his conquering 
arms into her borders. Here he at length met with successful resistance. After 
many severe and hard-fought battles, he was compelled to make good his retreat 
to France, where he was finally overthrown, and banished to the Isle of Elba. 
From whence, some years ufter, he returned to France, and made prodigious 
efforts to recover his lost power, but in the great battle of Waterloo he was again 
overthrown, and sent a prisoner to the Island of St. Helena, where he died. 

It has been estimated that this war with Russia alone caused the destruction of 
more than a million of men. 

These cruel devastations are not to continue forever. We have the assurance 
of prophecy, that the time will come when men “shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-books; nations shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.”’ Isaiah, II. 4. 

Two circumstances have occurred recently, which go to show that differences 
among nations, by a wise, temperate and prudent course may be adjusted without 
resorting to war. I refer to the prompt, efficient and honorable measures adopt- 
ed by our President to make reparation for the violent outrages, practised by a 
mob at New Orleans, against the Spanish consul, at that place; and to the more 
recent and honorable reparation aude by Great Britain for an unjustifiable attack 
of one of her public vessels, on a merchant vessel of the United States. The 
letter of Lord Granville, the Secretary for foreign affairs, to our Minister at 
London, is highly honorable to him and his Government. It makes the most 
ample and honorable reparation for the wrong done, and will be an example for 
adjusting all differences of this kind in a friendly way. These instances, proceed - 
ing from two of the most powerful and enlightened nations, greatly strenghten 
the belief that the fulfillment of the prediction of the holy prophet, quoted above, 
may be looked for at no very distant period. 
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A glance at the map of the United States, in connection with 
the great lines of Railroads projected, all trying to secure the 
commerce of the great Agricultural staples of the valley of the 
Mississippi, and particularly of the Wabash valley, will show that 
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the position of Henderson is only cut off from the Gulf cf Mexico 
and the Atlantic seaboard at Charlestun, South Carolina, and 
Augusta and Savanna, Georgia, for the want of a connection with 
Nashville, Tennessee, a computed distance of 130 miles, through 
a country highly agricultural; the first 75 miles of which the soil 
is a sandy loam, partly barrens, and the substrata sand stone, 
overlaying in this whole distance a coal-field, the workable vein 
43 feet thick; growth of timber mostly post and white oak, the 
residue of the distance, 95 miles, is lime-stone; clay soil, partly 
barrens. and the residue oak, bordering the division between the 
Cumberland and Green river, but exceedingly fertile in ail the 
agricultural products of.corn, tobacco, oats, &c. An estimation 
of the whole line, compared with other lines of Railroads, indicates 
that this road can be builtand fitted out complete for $1,625,000, 
or say $12,500 per mile. ‘The timber, ballasting and stones for 
the bridges and culverts will be abundant, except on the 15 miles 
next Henderson, and here open viaducts can be built to last Say 
10 years, in the mean time stone and gravel can be transported 
on the road to render it complete and substantial. ‘The grades 
need not exceed 35 feet per mile, and no curves need be less than 
5730 feet radius; no heavy bridges required, as all the streams are 
small, and generally crossed at right anglés to their axes. 

Shall it be said of tae citizens of Henderson county, with a tax- 
able property of $4,750,442, that they cannot raise $100,000 by 
individua! subscription, and of Hopkins, with taxable property of 
$2,318,174, that they cannot raise $50,000, and of Christian, 
with $6,158,606, that they cannot raise $150,000? Can ‘Todd and 
Logan remain idle spectators in this great work? Will the cit- 
izens of these three great counties proclaim to the whole South, 
and particularly to Tennessee, Georgia, both Floridas and South 
Carolina, that they will not bear taxation of half a per cent., the 
amounts paid to be held as stock for ten years, yielding $01,- 
181,41, and secure this great connecting link in the chain’ But 
secure the first sums, organize the company, and procure .he 
services of a competent agent to visit Charleston, Savanna, Nash- 
ville, &c., and all those cities will aid you. 

The State of Georgia has now a connection with Chatenooga, 
Tennessee, by continuous railroad, 423} miles, passing Macon 
and Atlanta, and from Chatenooga to Nashville, 154 miles 1100 
feet. This line passes through a tunnel in the Cumberland mount- 
ain, and through Winchester, where the great chain of Mobile, 
Montgomery and Memphis, Tennessee, railroad have their depot. 
The railroad from Charleston intersects the Georgia railroad at 
Macon, and the road is used from thence to Nashville by both 


lines. The distance from Nashville to Charleston is 591} miles. 


From Winchester to Mobile and Memphis, all the roads are in a 
forward state, and with this connection of 130 miles, the chain is 
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complete, or about 720 miles from Henderson to Charleston, which 
distance can readily be accomplished in the short space of 24 to 
30 hours with ease. This being done, a new feature and line of 
commerce is formed that will change the trade from the States of 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky and Missouri, to the Atlantic sea-board 
at Charieston and Savannah, to both Floridas and Alabama, par- 
ticularly to the northern portions of those States. 

The Evansville and [illinois road is complete to Princeton, 27 
miles, and has been surveyed and put under contract to Vincen- 
nes, where it will intersect the Ohio and Mississippi railroad from 
Cincinnati io St. Louis, and in a short period will be extended to 
Terre-Haute, where the connection will be complete with the north- 
ern Lakes, Indianapolis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and all 
the eastern cities. But this is not all. The Virginia and East 
Tennessee railroads will in less than two years be complete, and 
they connect from Knoxville with the South Carolina and Georgia 
railroad, and the connection with St. Louis connects with the great 
St. Louis and Pacific railroad, and hence all the North, West and 
the Territories. 

How is this work to be accomplished ? 

Secure the services of the best and most substantial citizen you 
have ; send him abroad, as the Cincinnati and St. Louis road 
sent Judge Ellis; the Chatenooga and Nashville sent Gov. Jones, 
the Frankfort and Louisville sent Thomas Smith, the St. Louis 
and Pacific Thomas Allen, Esq., and the Indiana roads from 
Madison to Terre-Haute have been pressed forward by the indom- 
itable energy of O. Smith, Esq., and the Evansville and Lilinois 
by Judge Hall ‘These roads were all still until their special 
agents were appointed; and the road from Lexingto2 to Maysviile 
and from Louisville to Nashville, by the aid of L. S. Robinson, 
have both been started, and are being successfully carried on, 
and no doubt is entertained of the completion of all these works. The 
agent, in all cases, has been the moving machine to start all the 
above railroads. They have invariably called to their aid engin- 
eers of high reputation, who have made the surveys, profiles, esti- 
mates, and procured the right of way. ‘These estimates have 
brought contracters of capital to engage in the construction of the 
work, and in most instances these contractors have taken the works 
at the estimates and from 25 to 83} per cent in stock. 

These agents, in their visits, have had an opportunity of seeing 
the various railroads after they were put in use, and they have 
apprised themselves of the modus operandi of carrying them on. 
They have seldom failed to procure stock. In the case of the 
Nashville and Chatenooga road, Gov. Jones visited Charleston 
and Savannah; the city of Charleston subscribed $500,000, the 
Georgia Railroad and Banking Company $250,000, in the stock 
of that road; thereby showing the deep interest both the States 
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took in the connection with Nashville and the valley of the Ohio. But 
have they attained their object fully? The staples of Kentucky, In- 
diana, Illinois, and the West and Northwest are corn, wheat, pork, 
lard, bacon, flour and whiskey, and one other, not Jess in conse- 
quence, tobacco. The Wabash valley is traversed by the Wabash 
and Erie canal and by the Evansville and Illinois railroad, all 
concentrating in Evansville. This is the point these southern 
States must seek. There is no reason why those articles of con- 
sumption should pass the Gulf of Mexico, and then be reshipped 
from Charleston and Savannah, more than half way back to the 
points of production. Build this road, and the market is changed; 
it is fixed, it is certain. The farmers should do it. 

Permit me to make an extraet from the report of the Directors 
of the Nashville and Chatenooga road, as to probable profits and 
business: “The object of the friends of internal improvements in 
the South, one of vital importance to the whole section of the 
southern confederacy, in as much as it is one means of securing 
to the South a real permanent independence, is to effect a safe, 
certain and uninterrupted commerce seve the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Atlantic.” 

‘¢‘When our road is done, Charleston will be on the Cumberland, 
at a cost of $15,000.000, whilst the least cost of any railroad to 
the North or East will be $45,000,000, over mountains, lakes, 
ice and snow, and 300 miles greater distance.” 

‘‘With these advantages the lines to Charleston &c., will com- 
mand all the trade they choose or are able to carry, and the stock, 
consequently, must be profitable.” 

‘It seems therefore evident that this line of improvement is de- 
stined to produce a radical change in the business transactions of 
the Union, giving, as it will, to the southern States the great car- 
rying trade of the valley of the West, which has hitherto been mo- 
nopolized by the northern lines of improvement.”’ 

Then, if Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, North Georgia, South 
Carolina and Alabama, and particularly the two cities of Charles- 
ton and Savannah, as is at present indicated, assert their pro- 
per positions as commercial cities, and establish lines of Ocean 
steamers to and from the principal ports of Europe, the merchants 
and planters of thé Mississippi valley need go no farther than the 
emporium of the South, to ship their produce, and receive their 
imported cargoes.” 

The mayor of Charleston visited and reviewed the Nashville and 
Chatenooga railroad, before the city subscribed the $500,000 
stock. I take an extract from his report: ‘Upon examining the 
line of the road, it will be found that there is only 16 per cent. of 
curvation including the mountain location, and 90 per cent. is 
nearly straight.” 

‘**You may not be aware that from the Cumberland Gap, where 
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the mountain abuts on the Tennessee river, the crest of the mount- 
ain is entire and unbroken except at Montgomery’s Gap, on the 
91st section; the mountain has an elevation of 2000 feet above the 
sea except at this point, where a depression of 700 feet occurs 
and at this point the ridge is narrow enough to admit of a tunnel 
2200 feet long, at an elevation of 1100 feet above the sea. This 
Gap then, in the Cumberland mountain, furnished the only op- 
portunity to concentrate that elevation in a short distance, at no 
other point in the ridge is there a ridge of sufficient narrowness to 
admit of a tunnel.” 

‘*This road will be the first and, I presume, the only one which 
will cross the Cumberland mountain to tap the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi.”” 

These extracts will show the necessity of an agent of high char- 
acter, after the organization of the company, surveys, estimates, 
report of directors, &c. And before the city of Charleston sub- 
scribed stock, they directed their Mayor to visit the road, examine 
its location, grades and capacity of trade. The Memphis and 
Charleston road, after organizing, surveying &c. sent to Nashville 
for Gov. Jones, at a salary of $5000, who had so signally aided 
by his zeal and eloquence in securing the Nashville and Chatenooga 
railroad, and he visited New Orleans and other cities on his mission. 
Here is an extract: ‘*The question of building a railroad as a 
practical question, was a new one in this section of country, and 
yet, from this section has every dollar of subscription thus far 
come; no appeal has been made to Charleston &c., large and 
wealthy points, deeply interested in the work, or to the capitalists of 
northern Georgia and South Carolina, to whose system of railroads, 
this road is absolutely essential, (peculiarly applicable to the 
Henderson and Nashville, ) or to foreign capitalist, who will un- 
doubtedly find a fine opportunity for profitable investment.” 

*‘We understand that it is the intention of Gov. Jones immedi- 
ately to visit New Orleans, and thén Charleston, in the prosecu- 
tion of his zealous labors, which have thus far so signadly ad- 
vanced the prospects of the road, in fact, more than auything 
else, have placed it at a point from which its completion is certain.’ 


In securing the Ohio and Mississippi railroad, from Cincinnati 
to St. Louis, the most scientific engineer (Professor Mitchell, ) 
was procured, and Judge Ellis of Vincennes, also as agent, was 
sent East with him. Their energy called the attention of the east- 
ern contractors to the work. ‘The whole line is given to an able 
and efficient company, who took one third the cost of the road in 
stock, the same in bonds, the private stock and the bonds of 
the railroad secured by mortgage, and the work is rapidly pro- 
gressing. 

The Pacific and St. Louis railroad procured an agent, Th’s. 
Allen, Esq., who with a devoted energy caused an eminent engin- 
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eer tobe selected, the surveys and estimates to be made, and theroad 
is being rapidly made. I could cite twenty other similar cases, 
but not of such magnitude; but I think enough is said to show the 
absolute necessity of an able and eloquent agent, an organization 
of the company, the selection of a Anown engineer of high re- 
putation; make the surveys and estimates, procure the mght of 
way, stock, &c., and any amount that may be required, will be 
gotten. Since the first part of this communication was written, 
letters have been received in this place, and an able contractor re- 
commended who with others, if the company will organize, proffers 
to build the road on good terms. 

The country is good, population, materials for building, plenty; 
the travel will be large. ‘This road can and ought to be,—nay, 
will be built. Let our sister counties and citizens rise in their 
strength, subscribe the stock required to organize, and let the 
work go ahead. Now is the time—procrastination may defeat the 
object. The whole line of road from Chatenooga to Savannah 
divides 12 per cent. after paying all the expenses. 

Henderson, Ky. RAILROAD. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Strictures on Dr. Wayland’s celebrated chapter on 
“PERSONAL LIBERTY.” 


MORAL SCIENCE, PAGES 208—214.* 





Dr. Wayland is one of the intellectual giants of the age. No 
one questions that his mental powers are of the highest order, nor 
denies that he has risen to an enviable distinction as a writer on 
Ethics and Political Economy. But having no practical acquaint- 
ance with the institution of domestic slavery, it might be expected 
that he would make blunders in his Elements of Moral Science, and 
in his controversy with Dr. Fuller. So high does he stand in the 
world of Letters, that it may savor of presumption, in an ordinary 
man, to attack his sentiment, or question the logical acumen ex- 
hibited in his reasoning. It may however be rendered apparent, 
that, in order to carry his points he has been reduced to the neces- 


* Although not authorized to use the name of the author of this valuable paper, 
yet, our confidence in his learning and purity of motive induces us to give it a 
place in our Journal. Our own views on the subject of slavery were published 
in the first volume of the Western Journal, page 231. And the subject having 
assumed a political aspect , we have ever since forborne to discuss it in our pag- 
es. But now,when the political excitement has subsided, acalm and unprejudiced 
inquiry into the nature of this institution cannot be otherwise than useful in es- 
tablishing just views in the minds of all parties. 
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sity of using what the Logicians call petitio princtpii, and that 
his censures on those who uphold slavery, rest with all their force 
upon practices tolerated in his own adopted state, against which 
the voice of condemnation has not been raised. If charity should 
begin at home; so should wholesome admonition on popular vices; 
and he who shoots his arrows of censure at a distance, should learn 
first to look at evils which exist at home, and begin their cure, be- 
fore he ventures upon those in a distant region. 

For years, the author of these Strictures did not question the 
position taken by Dr. W., for he had not carefully examined them 
—supposing they would bear the severest scrutiny, until he was 
called to give instruction in Moral Science: then, he perceived, as 
he thinks, that some of his doctrines are mere postudata, sustain- 
ed by no adequate proof or sound argument. 

If the institution of slavery is to be judged of by ‘Sits effects”? 
or rather abuses, and condemned as sinful by this course of rea- 
soning: the marriage relation, an institution of God, is treated in 
the same wey by unprincipled men who attempt to break it down: 
if Dr. W’s. reasoning be correct, so may be that of infidels who 
profess to regard marriage as the greatest evil, and labor to show 
the gross injustice of the instituuon. So may those opposed to 
capital punishment make out a very fair case—aflirming its cru- 
elty and the disastrous moral effects it produces on community. 
ln his attempts to show the wrong of slavery, Dr. W. has sanc- 
tioned the course pursued by the opposers both of marriage and 
the death penalty for any crime. 

These Strictures are not designed as a regulzr review of the 
chapter on Personal Liberty—only as the expression of a few 
thoughts which were suggested by a perusal of the work; the pe- 
riodical, through which they were to be made public, would be ex- 
pected to admit only a short paper on the subject. If he has in- 
dulged in mis-representation or ina spirit that savors of undue 
severity, the writer begs leave to say, nothing was further from 
his intentions. He regards Dr. W. as one of the best of men and 
ablest writers of the age—one whose feelings he would not, on any 
account, intentionally injure. 

“The ‘‘moral prénczples of the Gospel are directly subversive 
of the principles of slavery,” par. 212. This is Dr. W’s. position 
and he considers the matter proved, and regards slavery as ‘‘én- 
directly forbidden by the Christian religion;’’ of course ought to be 
abolished. Let ws take a position: society ‘‘is directly subversive”’ 
of moral purity; for when persons come in contact and exist in 
communities, sin will be committed and vices practised; hence so- 
ciety ought to be discouraged—communities abolished, and all 
ought to live in a state of seclusion, as did the monks of the dark 
ages. But men ought to preserve their moral purity in society— 
the whole tenor of Bible teachings warrants this conclusion, and 
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impurity is not necessarily a concomitant on the institution of so- 
ciety—it is an evil that grows out of intercourse with one another, 
an abuse of privileges and comforts, which God grants his crea- 
tures. So it is in regard to the institution of domestic slavery : 
as men live in cities without being contaminated with the fashion- 
able vices of the age; so they can retain slaves as domestics, and 
not contravene gospel principles and obligations. 

It is clear that Dr. W. takes effects and results of slavery as 
produced by wicked men, that is, the abuse of the institution, for 
the system itself: hence his reasoning is inconclusive and his posi- 
tion not sustained. The Bible casts no blame on men for living 
in crowded cities or societies; yet 1t is true that these furnish fre- 
quent occasions for the commission of crime: so it casts none on 
us in regard to slavery, though we may abuse the system and are 
corrupted by abusing it. Men have lived pure in society, so also 
in the midst of domestic slavery and have received the approbation 
of the Judge of the whole earth. 

That there are evils connected with slavery, and evils that might 
be remedied and cured, no one acquainted with it, denies. If Dr. 
W. would unite with the real friends of the South in curing 
these evils, instead of attempting to show that ‘the Christian re- 
ligion forbids it,” his powerful pen would be more usefully em- 
ployed. 

But the evils that are trumpeted abroad lie more in the imagin- 
ation of abolitionists than elsewhere. It is freely admitted that a 
person always free would regard it as an intolerable burden to be 
sold into crue] bondage. But our slaves have always been in 
bondage, and cannot contrast their toils and degradation with the 
condition of freemen: hence it is not so intolerable. It is not true 
that their labors are burdensome, for they do not perform near so 
much work in the day as white laborers at the East and West. No 
person conversant with this subject will dispute this statement. 

The slave does not feel his degradation and toilsome life half 
so much as docs the poor man at the North: he was a slave in 
Africa prior to coming to this country—ignorant and superstitious 
to an incredible degree; and his condition has been greatly im- 
proved by being brought here, both in gospel privileges and in the 
enlightenment of his mind. The white laborer sees around him 
many in splendid mansions, riding in their carriages, clothed in 


‘purple and faring sumptuously every day, while he experiences the 


greatest difficulty to procure his bread: neither he nor his family is 
admitted to sucial equality with the rich, nor invited to their par- 
ties of pleasure and seasons of feasting. This sense of inferiority, 
hopeless, so far as bettering his condition is concerned, is more 
keenly felt, it is a severer trial for the toiler of the North than all 
the burdens of bondage at the South: the slave is equal with all 
of his color and hence is content with his station. The white man 
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rents a few acres of land or works daily on the farm of a rich man. 
When met by his employer, is he spoken to as an equal, or recog- 
nized as in social relations with him? By no means. He is known 
as Sam or Jim, seldom by his proper name or Mister. He is a 
freeman in name, tobe sure, and can vote as his landlord advises; 
but can he remove and better his condition, if it becomes intoler- 
able? Some can, but others are kept so involved in debt, that re- 
moval is impossible. He endures every indignity because he is 
unable to change his place or employer; he would flee with his 
wife and children, but knows the officer would pursue him, and he 
tamely submits to his fate, though full of anguish at present and 
of fearful forebodings for the future. The agony that he feels at 
his own inferiority and the gloomy prospect touching his family, 
are enough to crush any spirit, and turn a freeman into a kind of 
machine. The slave has none of these griefs—his condition is as 
favorable as that of any of his color—his bread and water, in 
scriptural language, are made sure by the laws of the land, sure 
in sickness and in health, for himself and family. 

His condition is not improved if abolitionism help him to leave 
his master; generally it is much worse. There is no one that he 
calls master in the free States or Canada; but perhaps fifty who 
employ him, all eager to get out of him all the labor possible. He 
is cajoled with his Aappy condition and freedom from bondage ; 
but does he live more comfortably or enjoy any social previleges? 
Not one: he is John or Dick, as he was on a southern estate: if 
sick and his work is interrupted, he must do the best he can for 
nursing, and then months are employed to pay expenses, which 
seem never to have an end. Many return to their kind masters, 
and hundreds more would after trying the kindness of the North, 
if they could; but shame 1s in the way and the interference of those 
that want their labor, and the want of means. In going North 
they were aided by abolitionists and their abetters; but if they turn 
their footsteps South, they are repulsed by all, and large promises 
are held out to retain them ; and though they know they have lost 
much by the change, they are persuaded in ten thousand ways, to ad- 
here to their condition in a /ree country. 

In proof that ‘‘the moral precepts of the Bible are diamet- 
rically opposed to slavery,’ Dr. W. quotes: ‘Thou shall love thy 
neighbor as thyself &c.” ‘‘It must be our duty to give to every 
creature every means for attaining a knowledge of the Gospel.” 
P. 211—2138. 

Is the injunction of the Saviour: ‘“Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,’’ carried out in its spirit any better in the /ree than the 
slave States? Do men in the former, as a general thing, try to 
benefit their neighbors more than those in the South their slaves ? 
Do they see that all are well fed and clothed and possess the means 
of moral and intellectual elevation? Do not many perish every 
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winter from cold and famine in northern cities, for the necessaries 
of life? Does the North make such sacrifices to enhance the happi- 
ness of her poor, as to place it on an eminence when compared 
with the South? Slaves do not die for common necessaries. ~~ 
not cheating, over-reaching and bargaining almost universal : 
the North? Does not every man obtain his 1 purchases at the leas t 
possible price and procure labor for the lowest wages—so low that 
they scarcely sustain ere: existence? What voice in regard to 
‘the equiv: alent which th ey shall receive,” have the poor women 
that make shirts at 12) and pants at 20 cents; or the day laborer 
for the farmer, who alone has corn and sustenance for his family? 
Literally no voice: if you choose to labor at my price, well; if not, 
hundreds will be glad to do it: thousands of cases where the pos- 
sessor controls the price of labor as surely as the laws of gravita- 
tion—the wants of the poor man forbid his choice—he must submit 


or starve. 

What chances are ‘‘given’’ to such persons to ‘‘attaining a 
knowledge” of the Gospel? The census gives near one fourth of a 
million in the free States unable to read! On account of their pov- 
erty and poor apparel, they never enter a house of worship : they 
have less intelligence than many slaves. Think you it is common 
for the poor laborer to exclaim in regard to his rich neighbor, ‘‘he 


loves me as himself??? The slaves generally attend on the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, and have clothes to appear decent at public 
worship. Here are 100 families: some labor in factories, some on 
farms: now do not the rich farmers so manage their prices for work 
that the Jaborers never rise any higher in comforts or moral and 
intellectual privileges for years? “Their houses are not so good and 
ward-robes not so abundant, food not so nourishing as are furnished 
the slave: his food and medicines are secured: the slave is physic- 
ally and mentally happier than the poor man at the North, whose 
mental agony at his inferiority and poverty, and prospect of per- 
petual poverty of his children, are insupportable. 

If it be our “duty to give every creature every means to attain 
knowledge,”? how many are there that come up to the standard ? 
For the education of all should be equal—the rich should divide 
with the poor tili all the funds were exhausted, in order to show 
‘we love others as ourselves.”” Dut can Dr. W. point to a spot 
in N. E. where this golden rule is carried out to the letter? If not, 
it is hoped he will not degrade all the South for not surpassing the 
brightest spot in all the North. 

After stating that ‘‘slaveryis 7ndirectly forbidden by the Chris- 
tian religion,’’ he observes: *‘one reason, may be, for this manner of 
forbidding it, is: it is ‘*a social evil:’’ direct attacks on it might 
‘thave been the signal for servile war,” and the Christian religion 
forgotten ; 

But is not marriage a ‘‘soctal”’ concern? Does the Saviour, for 
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fear of exciting civil commotion, take a rownd about way to put 
down divorce? Does he not attack openly the violation of marriage, 
and cat off all hopes of happiness from the violators of God’s in- 
stitution ¢ Vicious men would rather part with their property 
than with those things that gratify their dcentious propensities ; 
that is, they would endure more ¢ asily a reform that divorced their 
servants from them and set them free, than one that broke up the 
practice of polygamy and adultery; yet Jesus condemned the uni- 
versal prevalence of these vices, and taught that divorce could not 
be tolerated except for infidelity and unchastity; still no war over- 
whelmed the Christian religion, though passions stronger than own- 
ership of slaves were condemned. ‘The carnal heart ‘will sooner be 
stirred up against resistance to the gratification of its corrupt de- 
sires, than against those who invade their possessions. Hence the 
Dr.’s argument is not logical. Rebellion is more to be dreaded 
from interfering with men’s desires than with their wealth. 

God has established “the conjugal, parental and filial relations” 
p. 213. Alltrue. These relations exist among the slave popula- 
tiun ; but instances of willful separation exist, and sometimes 
wicked masters sever them. The husband, as the head of his 
family, contrcls it and no good master interferes. When wrong- 
fully violated, it is the abuse. not the system itself. These rela- 
tions are trampled on in the free States. Do not families volun- 
tarily or compelled by poverty, separate? Are not children inden- 
tured for 10 and 15 years, exposed to be mal-treated and forbid- 
den to visit their parents? Do not fathers, mothers and children 
frequently abscond or leave their families and never return? Wife- 
selling is common in England, if not in the free States. Is not 
divorce common at the North? If not so common as at the Seuth 
among the slaves, it is so much so that the North has no ground 
to be ‘proud of its eminence in this respect : the laws at the N ‘orth 
forbid— public opinion, which is stronger than law, forbids it at the 
South. Bad men, whether North or South, trench upon these 
8 acred relations; but if we argue as the Dr. has at the 200. page th: at 

‘slavery is at variance with the ordinance of God from its effects;? 
hen may we argue that all these relations are at variance with the 
ordinances of God; for if they were of God, they would not be so 
frequent!y violated, and such effects produced. This is just what 
has been ‘pleaded against the marriage rite by Infidelity; France is 
full of this doctrine, and our own coun: ry is not destitute of this 
class of reasoners. Owen and his pupils have preached it through- 
out the land. They argue, as abolitionists do about slavery, that 
wedlock is the great evil of the age, and hence must be wrong, 
because some live unhappily in it, some break the bonds and 
maintain that society would be happier, if no such thing as mar- 
riage existed. Thousands are engaged to break down the institu- 
tion. There are minor evils connected with it, yet the blessings 
outweigh all objections: there are serious evils in slavery, cruelty 
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and oppression; but these are concomitants of all temporal institu- 
tions. Wicked men create the evils in question in regard to the 
conjugal and filial relations; so in regard to slavery. 

There is no happier community or earth than where the relations 
and duties of master and slave are properly observed and dis- 
charged: no happier people than in some parts of N. E. But let 
a disciple of Owen creep into that delightful N. E. society, as did 
the serpent into Eden, and sow his seeds of discord and discontent: 
all is turmoil and confusion, moral restraint is cast off, religious 
principle is undermined, the husband deserts his family and lives 
in promiscuous concubinage ; parental authority is trampled under 
foot by the daughter; seduction follows and all the evils that em- 
broil families and spoil their peace. So in the South: a meddle- 
some abolitionist comes into a peaceful neighborhood: soona servant 
has been persuaded that he would be happier in a free State, and 
flees to it by directions of his adviser. Perhaps he was a husband 
and father, but he has trampled on those sacred relations on the 
representations of a villain and an ignoramus. 

Dr. W. maintains that slavery ‘‘must be at variance with the 
ordinance of God from the effects upon morals and national 
wealth,” p. 209. The position of the master is one where the evil 
passions ape sienuieel and much forcible reasoning is recorded 
on this point. But it is equally true, though not in so high a 
degree, in regard to apprentices: the master’s pride and selfishness 
are excited by his authority over his apprentice—he chastises him 
cruelly, stints him in food and clothing, both in kind and quantity 
and in his opportunities for education. It is presumed that fifteen 
twentieths of the apprentices in the U. 8. do not receive, at the 
expiration of their time, all that was promised them, especially in 
schooling: hundreds run away—most that remain till 21 are dis- 
satisfied with the treatment they have received. Honorable excep- 
tions of course, but they are rare. Indentured and hired females 
are subject to cruel treatment: they are seduced by the master or 
his sons. Hence, if slavery ‘‘is at variance with the ordinance of 
God from its effects;”’ so also is apprenticeship and the system of 
hiring others to labor for us: these must be abolished or its evils 
cured, else the North must cease its denunciation against the south- 
ern institution, for though liable to abuse, so is also that in vogue 
at the North. Advertisements for run-away apprentices are about 
as common as those for fugitive slaves. 

But there is the safe-guard of self-interest in the owner of a 
slave to prevent his treating him cruelly: he is his own property— 
his life, health and usefulness forbid cruel treatment ; not so with 
the master of the apprentice in so high a degree: if he labors till 
his term has expired, it is all a wicked man cares for. But the 
other has a life interest in the slave. The hiring and apprentice- 
ship system occasions more litigations, ill will, unkind feeling and 
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unhappiness than the southern institution; hence the latter is a 
safer and better system to carry on the ordinary concerns of busi- 
ness than the other. 

If slavery is at ‘‘variance with the ordinance of God because of 
its effects,”’ what shall we say of all public works, railroads, canals, 
factories, commerce &c.? Are not vices of every kind, profaneness 
and desecration of the sabbath, engendered and multiplied by such 
public concerns? Are they sinful and at ‘‘variance with the ordi- 
nance of God?”? The best men have stock in them; and though evil 
grows out of them—yet not necessarily—the owners are not respons- 
ible for them. If they are, then all such works and improvements 
as bring people together, where evils may be committed, must be 
abolished. 

Dr. W. says: slaves are not urged to obey, as obedience to pa- 
rents is inculeated, “because it is right;’ but because “it is 
leasing to God.” But would obedience be commanded by the 
paragon of the Universe, if it were not right? The command 
makes the obedience right. If not wrong, it must be right. Is 
worship ordered because it is right, or because the command makes 
it right? Love to God isenjoined, not because it is right: hence itis 
of less importance than obedience to parents, since it is not con- 
nected with ‘‘because it is right?” This argument is rather small 
business for the mind of Dr. W. It smacks too much of special 
pleading to carry a point known to be difficult to prove. It is 
trifling on a serious subject. 

Paul sends back Onesimus. Was it because it would be pleasing 
to God, or profitable to his master and a righteous act? He would 
not retain him without Philemon’s consent,—a certain proof that 
he regarded the master’s right in his slave, and control over him. 
How different was Paul from the abolitionists of our day! 

Let us look further at this position of Dr. W. In 1st Timothy, 
VI., the 1st and 2d, ‘‘servants under the yoke (Aupo zugon dou- 
loi) are directed to count their masters worthy of all honor—to do 


‘them service because they (the masters) are faithful or believers 


who receive the benefit.” (McKnight) ‘‘They who enjoy the 
benefit are believers and beloved of God.”’ (Ibid.) Obedience is 
commanded to Christian masters, not because it is pleasing to 
God, but because it is profitable to the owner. But is it possible, 
that God through the Apostle, commands obedience where the re- 
lation is sinful and ought immediately to be abolished? If it be wrong 
as Dr. W. has attempted to show; we should suppose Paul’s teach- 
ing would be very different from what it is: something like this: 
‘‘Let as many servants as are under the yoke, flee from their 
bondage, and if necessary, murder their owners and escape to some 
land of freedom.” 

Paul’s conduct in sending back Onesimus to his master, is clear 
proof that he did not regard the relation of master and slave wrong. 
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If he had regarded the law wrong moradly, he might have evaded 
it by seeming to know nothing about the fugitive’s escape, aflirm- 
ing it was not his business to hunt up runaways and to return them 
to “hopeless bondage. ‘The officers of puta should see to this and 
see that the laws are executed. There was no obligation on a for- 
eigner and prisoner to watch violations of the Roman statutes, 
and see that a slave-holder in P hrygia, many miles distant, should 
not be deprived of his property. Yet Paul sends back the fugitive, 
who was useful to him as a body servant, urging the master to 
prepare him a lodging, trusting threugh his prayers to be re- 
leased from imprisonment to visit Colosse. Can it be supposed 
that the letter to Philemon could be written by a man who regard- 
ed slavery a sin? As soon might we suppose ‘‘Alexander’s  Evi- 
dences of Christianity’? were written by an infidel.* 

‘Would the master be willing that another person should subject 
him to slavery &c.?”? p. 212. Would the rich owner of a factory 
or farm in R. I. be willing to take the place and condition of his 
day laborers? If not, the relevancy of the question is not easily 
perceived. If the golden rule: “Do to others as you would be 
treated” would not constrain the rich of the North to exchange 
places with their poor workmen; surely Dr. W. can not expect the 
master to do so in regard to his slaves. 

On page 208, Dr. W. speaks of ‘‘dissimilar rights” as produced 
by slavery and consequently wrong; but do these not exist in all 
countries? Do not the rich owners of money and property subject 
‘*the amount, kind and remuneration of labor’’ almost entirely *‘to 
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their own will?”’ Do they not grow rich on the physical labor of 


hired men and apprentices? ‘This is true in all countries where 
mining, lumbering or building and public works are carried 
on. One man employs 500 or more laborers for a remuneration 
in food, clothes and necessaries for family use. At the expiration 
of the year, he has cleared $10, 15, to 50,000 by the toil of his 
workmen, most of whom may be in debt to the employer. No one 
questions this as a fair business transaction: but the owner of half 

a dozen slaves which labor for his benefit, when in fact they have 
not raised their own food and clothing, is a most consummate 
scoundrel, guilty of a most unpardonable infringement upon the 





* Late commentators think the expression “‘more than a servant &c.” in the 
16th verse is proof that Onesimus was ‘not a slave’? and that such a direction to 
southern owners would savor too much of familiarity, and be offensive in the 
highest degree to the master’s pride. Short letters of this kind, requesting a 
master to receive a fugitive, tired of being out, or that has been arrested. are very 
common occurences. As it regards familiarity, young ladies of the first families 
have been known to kiss, at every meeting, the cheek of an aged female slave, who 
was deeply imbued with the spirit of the Saviour. Dr. W. can not be expected to 
know affectionate regards that exist between the owners and good servants. Un- 
til the crusade of the abolitionists, no writer on the Epistle to Philemon ques- 
tioned that Onesimus was anything else than a slave—the property of his rightful 


owner. 
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rights of the ‘‘down trodden slave;”’ a chattel, that is ‘‘unrequited 
for his toil.” Put those men in the army or navy: if one runs 
away or commits an offence, is he not flogged most unmercifully ? 
A son of @&ndrew Fuller received 350 lashes in the British service 
for some offence, and dragged out a miserable existence a few 
months till death came to his relief! The despotism in the army 
and navy is much more cruel than that among masters in the South, 
and Great Britain, **the bulwark of our religion,’’ sends her emis- 
saries to interfere with our institutions and break them up, when 
the laws in the South, in their practical operation, are not half so 
inhuman as those of England. 

The writer alludes to the cruel practices in the army and navy, 
as a set-off to the horrible cruelty supposed to be in vogue in the 





He South: all good men condemn them. But why should the South 
a be insidiously contrasted with her neighbors? Why do we not find 
s. a chapter in the ‘‘Moral Science,”’ proving that all governments 
that use force to control the incorrigible, should be abolished, and 
: men allowed to act as they please? Cases of cruel punishment oc- 
cur in the South as well as in the army and North, which no one 
approves ; but they are incident to human governments and the 

passions of frail men. 
ss If this whole subject be viewed in an impartial light, we shall 
ia all find enough ourselves to condemn without casting out ‘‘arrews 
, and death” upon our distant countrymen ; we shall see enough to 
te do to correct the errors and vices among us, without holding up 


those in an insidious light, whose education and habits differ trom 
ours. In the foreible sentiment of the New Testament, when we 
shall have extracted the beams from our own powers of vision, it 
will be time enough to cleanse the motes from those of our neigh- 
bors. 


ARTICLE Y. 
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‘ Vegetable Physiology, 
WITH A CURSORY NOTICE OF SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES DERIVED FROM 
 & SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE, 
fi 
i By R. DICKINSON WEBB, M. D. 
Ae When we submit a plant to chemical analysis, we discover that 
‘ it is composed of two different classes of elements, one made up 


of simple bodies, not capable of being decomposed, as Potassium, 
Sodium, Calcium, the other of compound bodies, which are ea- 
sily separated into their original elements, (C. H. O. N.) as woody 
ie fibre, starch, gum &c.—This points us to the fact, that plants 
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derive their food from two sources. Vegetable Physiologists have 
applied to these two species of food, the terms organic and inor- 
ganic, according to the purpose they subserve in the vegetable econ- 
omy, the one supplying the plant with certain gaseous materials 
for its organic formations, the other certain mineral substances, 
intimately united with them, and closely connected with their nor- 
mal growth. 

If these be facts, it should certainly be a subject of interest to 
the agriculturists to examine into them, and discover, if possible, 
the organs supplying, the laws regulating and the means of in- 
creasing this supply of food. 

When a seed germinates, the radical descends into the earth 
and becomes the root and rootlets, while the plumuda rises into 
the air and becomes the succulent vegetable, the trailing vine with 
its rich flowers, or the tree with its towering trunk, its wide spread 
branches and deep foliage. This arrangement coincides with the 
fact already mentioned, that the food of plants is derived from 
two classes of bodies, and if we examine more minutely into the 
structure of these parts or organs, we will find that they are such 
as to subserve the double office of providing these two species of 
food. Every part, from the minutest rootlet to the smallest 
branches and leaves, is permeated by a network of pores or vessels 
through which the sap of the plant flows. This sap, like the 
blood of animals, is the nutrient fluid of plants, and in tracing 
its course, enquiring into the causes which move it along, and the 
changes it undergoes, we necessarily inquire into the functions of 
the organs, more immediately connected with the life and growth 
of plants, and thus lay the foundation of an imvestigation into 
the means of enriching this nutrient fluid with the proper pabulum 
of plants. 

In all the higher orders of plants, there are two currents, one as- 
cending, the other descending. We will commence with the ascen- 
ding, which, beginning in the roots, passes tothe leaves. This, it 
is seen, is contrary to the laws of gravitation, and we must look 
for some force by which this ascent is accomplished. This is found 
in the capillary attraction of the roots, and in a force generated 
by evaporation from the leaves. If a grape vine be cut off a few 
feet above the surface of the earth, and a gum-elastic tube fasten- 
ed to the cut extrem:ty, the sap will rise in the tube to the height 
of 82 fect (Carpenter) or equal to a pressure of 24} atmospheres, 
showing that there is a power which propels the fluid upwards, a 
vis a tergo. This power must be in the spongioles of the roots, 
and is dependent upon their absorptive power, or power of capil- 
Jary attraction. 

But if the experiment is varied and the lower end of the divi- 
ded vine be immersed in water, it will be taken up and carried on 
to the leaves, showing a vis a fronte, which draws, as it were, 
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- the water upwards. Experiment further shows, that this vis @ 
fronte is in direct ratio to the rapidity of evaporation from the 
leaves, and that when this is checked, the current is also checked 
even though the ws a ¢ergo remain in force. A striking illustra- 
tion of this is seen in the retardation of the sap current in the fall 
when the leaves begin to decay, and its almost entire stagnation 
during the winter, when the trees are deprived of foliage. 

Thus, by these two forces combined, the sap is raised to the 
leaves, where it undergoes some important changes, before it is 
prepared to descend through another set of vessels, which are most 
abundant between the bark and wood. ‘The mechanism, by which 
the contact of the air and the circulating fluid is brought about in 
the leaves, is beautiful and very nearly resembles the breathing ap- 
paratus of insects, which, instead of a single tube (trachea) lead- 
ing from the mouth to the lungs, and then ramifying in the tissue 
of this organ, have a number of tubes or tracheae, with their 
stomata opening on the lateral surface of the body, ramifying 
through the entire structure of the animal. 

The leaves, in addition to the vessels running in a labyrinthean 
network through their structure, have on their surface a great 
number of stomata, through which the air enters and reaches the 
circulating fluid. These stomata are guarded by two or more cells 
which are under the influence of light, being closed by night and 
open by day ; and hence the greater evaporation by day when the 
air is freely admitted to the sap. 

Thus by the great number of the leaves, and the minute network 
in their texture, the sap is spread over an immense surface and 
freely exposed to the air. By this means a large quantity of its 
superfluous water is carried off, while at the same time the re- 
mainder becomes more fully impregnated with carbonic acid and 
ammonia received from the air. By these changes the sap is. now 
better prepared for the nutrition of the plant, and commences its 
descent. If every part of the plant descended, there would be no 
difficulty in accounting for the descent of the sap; but we often see 
plants wich their branches much lower than the main trunk, and 
pendent branches hanging from the trunk. This is beautifully 
seen in the banyan. Yet these two currents pursue their usual 
course, one seeking the extremity, the other the root. Again, if 
we examine this downward current in those plants which admit of 
it, we find that, while the general current is downward, it will often 
in some of the vessels become stagnant for a moment, and then 
turn in an opposite direction. This could not take place if it were 
propelled by a wis a ¢ergo, and we must look for a new cause, in- 
dependent of gravitation, or any force the fluid may have received 
prior to its descent. Professor Draper of New York has advanced 
a theory, which beautifully accounts for this. He has proven by 
experiment, that when a tube is filled with a fluid, and then im- 
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mersed in another fluid for which it has a greater affinity, the first 
one will be driven out; and so of a number of tubes. Apply this 
to the descent of the sap. The fluid starts from the leaves, and 
here giving up that portion of its contents which this part of the 
plant requires, it loses its affinity for it, and is attracted to another 
part, which it inturn supplies; and here giving up another portion, 
it is still driven on to a new part, where there is still a demand to 
supply the growth of the plant, and so on until it reaches the root; 
and thus, wherever nutrition is going on, a demand is created and 
supplied. 

It is upon this force created by an active nutrition, that we can 
account for the more rapid circulation of the sap in the spring. 

We have thus seen that the sap, commencing in the roots where 
it is impregnated with any soluble mineral, or gaseous substance 
that surrounds them, by the combined forces of the rootlets and 
leaves, reaches the leaves. Here it undergoes important changes 
from evaporation and impregnation with carbonic acid and am- 
monia. It next descends in a set of vessels between the bark and 
wood, yielding up under the peculiar selective power of plants, its 
mineral and gaseous substances for the nutrition of the various 
parts, each one selecting that which its organization requires,— 
bark forming bark, wood forming wood, &c., all from the same 
nutrient fluid—the sap. 

Seeing, then, that this is the fluid which must furnish the pabu- 
lum for plants, it becomes a matter of great importance, that this 
should be rich mall the materials necessary for the healthy growth 
of the plant. The question here naturally arises: is it possible by 
any means of art, to increase the amount of pabulum in this fluid? 
I answer: it is. 

It will be remembered that in the beginning of this article, it 
was stated that chemical analysis shows plants to be composed of 
two classes of bodies, derived from two species of food known as 
organic and inorganic. Vegetable Physiology teaches that these 
two classes of food are taken in by the roots and leaves, the former 
absorbing a fluid impregnated with both mineral and gaseous sub- 
stances found around the roots of plants, the latter impregnating 
it more fully with the gaseous bodies, carbonic acid and ammonia. 
Thus it is evident, that the inorganic food of plants is furnished 
alone by the roots, while the organic is furnished principally by the 
leaves, but also by the roots. Physiology further shows that this 
food is circulated through the plant by means of a nutrient fluid, 
the sap; an analysis also shows, that this sap is nothing but water 
impregnated with gases and minerals. Now we all know, that we 
ean take water in a bottle, and impregnate it at will with gases 
and minerals, And is it not as easy to do the same with water in 
the pores of a plant? At first view, you might answer: no. But 
remember how much nature has done to assist you and the me- 
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chanism (so to speak) of the nutrition and growth of plants, and 
you will see the task is an easy one. The water is taken from the 
earth by means of the roots,am 1 carried by the circulating apparatus 
to the v: rious parts of the plant. Why « can you not, then, im- 
pregnate it wi ith the ne cessary minerals by applying them to the 
soil aroun’ i your plant, and thus supply the inorganic food, or increase 
the organic (largely supplied from the air, as shown when sper iking of 
the function of the leaves) by ap plying veg vetable manures, which i in 
the process of decay, furnish carbonic acid and ammonia? But you 
may be disposed to s: Ly that we are ignorant of the mineral materials 
necessary tor the growth of plants, “and how shall we know what to 
apply’ ‘This ignorance in the present advanced state of agricul- 
tural knowledge is your own fault, and you have only to refer to 
the columns of some well conducted agricultural paper, or some 
work on agricultural chemistry, and you will there find not only 
the materials, but the exact proportions of each one, of all the 
more common articles of culture; and if you wish to know the in- 
gredients of a new plant, you only have to burn it carefully, send 
the ashes to a practical chemist, and he will tell you of what 
the mineral portion of your plant is composed; and the organic 
portion of all is the same. 

Sut in order for this to be done beneficially, you must also know 
the nature of your soil, and not apply what is already superabun- 
dant, while the deficient material is still left deficient. 

Thus by a scientific, direct application of manures, you may in- 
crease the amount of pabulum in the circulating fluid; but it is 
often expensive or inconvenient to procure such manures, and it is 
then a matter of economy or necessity, to know how to develop the 
means supplied by nature. 

This would bring us to the investigation of the art of farming 
based upon scientific principles, which is a broad and interesting 
field, and one that should command the attention of every farmer. 

It is impossible, within the limits of the present article, to go into 
the details of all the mechanical appliances of the art of farming, 
and I must hence confine my remarks to a few of the advantages 
to be derived from a proper system of farming, and leave the me- 
chanical operation to the judgment of the reader, who feels disposed 
to try it. ‘The first means of which I will speak is Draining. 

The apparent object here is to get clear of a superabundance of 
water, and no doubt, many believe this is the only objeet attained; 
but let us examine this process more closely. 

In order ta do this, we must inquire: what is the effect of water 
upon the soul? 

1. It diminishes the temperature, 

It renders it compact and impervious te fluids and gases. 

You are ready to inquire: in what way does it diminish the tem- 
perature, and what effect does diminished temperature have upom 
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the products of the soil? It diminishes temperature Ist, by the evap- 
oration which is continually going on, and 2d, by preventing the 
rays of the sun from penetrating the soil, and thus raising the 
temperature. 

This diminished temperature is immediately connected with the 
products of the soil, by the influence it exerts upon germination 
and growth. One of the necessary conditions of germinativn is a 
certain degree of heat, and farmers can all testify from their own 
experience to the difficulty of getting their seeds to germinate too 
early in the spring, or in too wet places, where from the amount of 
water, the ground is below the temperature necessary for germ- 
ination. 

The same laws apply to the growth of plants, and you find your 
wheat, corn or hemp growing slowly and looking badly in the same 
places where you met with a difficulty in germination, until late 
in the spring, when the water has been removed by evaporation. 
Thus, in removing the water by a proper system of draining, you 
raise the temperature of your land, and accomplish early in the 
spring what is slowly brought about by evaporation. 

But if you suffer your land to become dry by evaporation, in- 
stead of removing it by draining, it is left in the condition men- 
tioned as the second effect of water, viz. compact and impervious 
to fluids and gases,—and thus it happens, that, if at any time 
during the summer, you have either a severe drought, or a super- 
abundance of rain, your crop suffers in these wet places. It may 
be necessary to explain how it is, that here we have an agent that 
seems to blow hot and cold, wet and dry, at the same breath. It 
is plain to every one, that if your soil is in a compact state, 
when an abundance of water falls upon it, it will be retained too 
long and prove injurious; but how is it, that where the opposite 
condition obtains, this place which was before so wet, becomes 
drier than any other? This is a!so readily explained, if you re- 
member that this wet place is rendered impervious to gases as well 
as fluids, and that, while your soil in other places which is well 
pulverized and porous, admits freely the atmosphere which always 
contains a certain amount of vapor or water, this compact soil 
rejects it, and thus 1s deprived of the small quantity of water which 
is made available to the porous soil. 

Another manner in which your compact soi] injures the growtk 
of your crops, is by depriving the sap of the gaseous materials 
with which it is impregnated, before taken up by the rootlets in a 
more porous soil. The atmosphere, in addition to vapor, contains 
also a small quantity of carbonic acid and a trace of ammonia. 
These are absorbed by the water around the rootlets, and thus find 
their way into the circulating sap or nutrient fluid of plants. 

Thus by a compact soil, you deprive your plant of moisture, 
carbonic acid and ammonia, which are all necessary for its healthy 
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growth. To sum up then, by draining you get clear of a super- 
abundance of water, and thereby raise the temperature of your 
land, enabling youto procure a more certain and more early germ- 
ination of your seeds; you render it more porous and thereby suffer 
the water which may fall in too great abundance, to pass quickly 


Pe off, the vapors to penetrate it in seasons of drought, and the sap 
are ° . . . . . 

a to become impregnated with carbonic acid and ammonia, which 
at furnish the elements of organic food for your plant. 


Subsowing is another means by which you may take advantage 
of the natural fertility of the soil. This, by rendering your land 
porous to a greater depth than ordinary plowing, answers the same 
purpose as draining, by preventing water from remaining too near 
the surface, snd in rendering 1t permeable by gases; but its prin- 
cipal benefit is in permitting the roots to come in contact with the 
minerals of the subsoil. 

Every fertile soil contains a quantity of organic matter and 
mineral substances. 

These mineral substances, when once exhausted, can only be 
supplied by the direct application of manures, and hence the ne- 
cessity, when there is a deficiency near the surface, of availing 
ourselves of those more deeply located. This is accomplished by 
the process of subsoiling, whereby the roots penetrating deeply 
below the surface, take up minerals that would otherwise never be 
reached. 

The advantages derivable from horizontal-plowing, and hillside 
ditching, where the land is so rolling as to be obnoxious to ‘‘wash- 
ing,” are so evident as to render it scarcely necessary to point 
them out. In early spring your ditches carry off the water from 
the numerous little “‘scaping springs”’ upon the hili sides, in sum- 
mer your horizontal furrows catch and retain the moderate showers 
of rain, or if they are severe, convey them to the ditches by which 
the water is carried off, and thus prevent such an accumulation as 
to form those angry hill-side torrents which cut their deep and 
ruinous ‘‘gullies’? through your plantations. 

The last thing to which I will allude, is Fallowing, or Resting. 
. This is a term peculiar to American agriculture, and should be 
' deserted both in practice and language, for the equally feasible 
and more philosophical system of Rotation; for by the latter, you 
gain all the advantages of the former, at the same time that you 
procure a crop from your land, or if you suffer the growing crop 
to remain, you add to the organic elements of your soil. 

The beneficial action of Fallowing is based upon the fact that 
many of the mineral constituents of plants exist in the soil in a 
combined or insoluble state, and in this condition they are not 
subject to the action of the rootlets of plants, which can only take 
up mineral substances after they are reduced to a soluble state. 
It matters not, then, how great a portion of minerals a soil may 
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contain, if they are in an insoluble state, it amounts to the same 
thing as if it had none at all. allowing, which is but another 
name for ¢ime, in its agricultural sense, permits the natural agents 
of decomposition, heat, moisture, cold and oxygen, to break up 
these compounds, and thus develops the mineral materials of the 
soil. Rotation is based upon the same corroding action of time, 
and the additional fact that different plants require different min- 
erals for their growth. 

Thus silica and phosphorus are found in wheat and the cerealia 
generally, potash is found in abundance in the grape, while clover 
has but little potash and no phosphorus. From this fact, by exam- 
ining analytically our plants, we may get up a system of rotation 
by which the crop of one year does not interfere with that which 
follows, and by extending this system to three, four or five years, 
you allow the minerals exhausted by your first crop to accumulate 
in a soluble form, ready for its repetition. 

It will be seen that I have confined my remarks to that branch 
of the subject, which has for its object, the development of the re- 
sources contained in the soil, and hence have spoken almost ex- 
clusively of the inorganic or mineral elements of soils, because 1st, 
these are most liable to become exhausted, and 2d, because the 
organic elements are principally, or at least in great part, derived 
from the atmosphere, and, owing to the constant motion of 
this fluid, they are not likely to ‘be deficient. But there may 
be soils in which there is a superabundance of minerals, with a 
deficiency of organic elements. In such lands, the proper course 
is to increase the organic elements. Of these, that which is most 
liable to become deficient is nitrogen, from the fact that it is con- 
tained largely in seeds and fruits, and these are the portions of 
plants which are usually removed from the fieid. 

Hence the utility of organic manures is usually in proportion 
to the nitrogen they contain. It may however, as in the case of 
mineral manures, be expensive or impracticable to procure these 
organic manures, and it is then important to increase these ele- 
ments in vour land, by natural processes. 

This can only be done by suffering a suitable crop (clover for 
instance ) to grow upon the land and not remove it; or if you wish 
to derive only a partial benefit, suffer this crop to be grazed upon 
by sheep or cattle, kept constantly upon the field, and thus while 
you fatten your flocks, they return the larger portion of the ele- 
ments to the land in the form of excrements. _It is on such Jand 
as this, that the great superiority of rotation is seen over fal- 
lowing. While you derive all the advantages of the latter from 
the influence of time upon the mineral elements, the growing crop, 
by means both of its roots and leaves, is accumulating from the 
atmosphere, carbon and ammonia, and laying them up in its tis- 
sues ready to be returned to the soil for the growth of the next 
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crop, and in this way you add actually new elements to your soil, 
as much so as if you should haul the manure from your barn yard 
or buy your guano from the Pacific isles, and throw them upon 
your land. 

But this communication has already extended to a much greater 


length than intended. 
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Thoughts on the Subject of Railroads.* 


BY J. N. M. HARDING. 


We will suppose ourselves in St. Louis. We know this city to 
hoid a central position on the great natural artery of trade—the 
Mississippi river. We find St. Louis to be the metropolis of the 
West; a region whose natural endowments are, on the same scale, 
unrivaled in the wide world; and where emigration is rapidly tend- 
ing, as to a land of promise, whose future history presents to the 
practical and enterprising mind a sublime spectacle of industria] 
greatness and power. ‘The hand of Nature seems to beckon the 
industry of every nation here; and anticipation seems to say: ‘they 
come, still they come!” 

Every thing alluded to by this view, is not only probability and 
fact, but a natural sequence. The social and domestic wants of 
the world, at this time more than at any former period perhaps, 
are many and urgent. Our political influence, as a free govern- 
ment, is working its legitimate consequence in Europe. Thousands 
in the old world are turning their hopes hitherward for freedom 
and a home. Man’s inherent rights are on the side of ‘*Young 
America;”’ and men are rushing here to claim and enjoy them. 

And here the question comes upon us: What are we not equal 
to in enterprise? And again: What will we not require to facilitate 
our domestic, social and civil needs? These two questions are to 
receive our present thoughts. 

St. Louis, as also the interest of the West, requires a facilitated, 
constant and efficient land carriage towards the North. To help 
us in treating of this, we will have recourse to “ Veritas,”’ writing 





* These Thoughts have been hastily put-together, and are presented without 
any revision. We have treated the matter upon its local merits, as a mere ap- 
pendage to the letter quoted. The task were easy to show the advantages of 
such a read upon the West and South in general—but such was not our present 
object. So far as we have viewed the subject, we have confined ourselves the 
simple merits thereof. 
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from Lancaster, Schuyler Co., Mo., to the ‘Intelligencer’? of 
recent date. ‘This sensible writer says: 

‘‘GENTLEMEN:—As this is the age for Railroads and Railroad 
Improvements, I would call the attention of the publie, through 
your widely-circulated Journal, to the importance of the proposed 
Railroad from St. Charles, up the grand divide, to the Iowa line, 
or to the northern boundary of the State of Missouri. The route 
proposed is one in which the citizens of St. Louis are more deeply 
interested than in any route extending west, from the fact that it 
runs through one of the richest and most fertile portions of the 
State—a country which, at present, is entirely agricultural. A 
portion of it is settled rather sparsely, but let the road be once 
commenced, and the whole length of it, and for miles on either 
side, would soon be densely populated. It would settle up as if 
by magic, and it would soon be the case—perhaps by the time the 
road was completed—that there would be an amount of produce 
conveyed on the road, equal to any road in the State. It would 
also be the means of bringing capitalists in the neighborhood of 
the road. 

It is now an important inquiry with capitalists emigrating west, 
where they can get good Jand? and the next inquiry is, what are 
the facilities for a market? Hence you find that a large proportion 
of them settle as near some navigable stream as it is possible for 
them to do. Then they have difficulties to encounter that are not 
common, or would not be on the proposed railroad—no danger of 
overflows, such as we had in 1851, and previous years, nor any of 
the influences that operate so powerfully on the health of those 
contiguous to large streams, from the miasma peculiar to them. 
Let Congress grant the right of way to this Company, and give to 
the State the alternate sections of land for six miles wide on each 
side of the road, and let the State sell the land so granted for two 
dollars and fifty cents per acre, and let the General Government 
sell at the same price, (which she would be able to do, and could 
do, under the circumstances, much earlier than she could at the 
existing prices, and under existing circumstances, ) then the Gov- 
ernment would lose nothing, and the State would be enabled to 
commence, and, in all probability, complete a work that would re- 
dound to the benefit of her citizens at large. 

The country from St. Charles to the northern boundary of the 
State, is one over which a railroad can be built ata much less cost 
than any other road in the United States for the same distance. 
The distance is about 220 miles; and I have no doubt the road can 
be built for seven thousand dollars per mile. If this be a fair es- 
timate, then the entire cost of the road would only be $1,540,000. 
Then suppose the United States should grant the six miles of land, 
and that should be sold at the price of $2 50, (allowing for a por- 
tion that is already sold) there would, in ali probapility, be thirty 
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townships, containing thirty-six sections each, and each section 
containing 640 acres. We should have 691,200 acres of Jand at 
$2 50 per acre, which would be $1,728,000, a sum sufficient to 
build the road and pay all incidental expenses, such as surveying, 
etc., etc. And if we were allowed to select other lands in lieu of 
those entered, which I think has been the practice in other States, 
we would not only have a sum sufficient to build the road, but put 
the cars on it, and establish depots at suitable distances. 

It appears to me that St. Louis ought not to leave any stone 
unturned until this object is accomplished, lowa will, at the next 
session of her Legislature, grant a charter from Fort Des Moines 
to the State line, to connect with our road, and they are a work- 
ing people. Let them get their road in operation, and the trade 
of Northern Missouri will immediately find a northern market, by 
the way of railroads that are now in contemplation, some under 
contract and some completed, which wiil connect Fort Des Moines 
with the Lakes; and the road from there to the northern boundary 
of this State will be safer, cheaper, and more easy of access to 
Northern Missouri than any route we will then have, unless the 
road from St. Charles to the northern boundary of the State is 
completed as soon as that is. Our business, for a large section of 
the country, now centres at different places on the Mississippi 
River, and we have a hard time of it with teams plunging through 
the mud, sometimes up to the axle-trees. The prices of hauling 
are such that there are a great many articles of produce that this 
country is adapted to the growth of, that, at the present prices of 
transportation, will not pay a sufficient price, after deducting ex- 
penses, to justify the producing, or et least the sending tc market 
corn, wheat and tobacco; we would have to pay for hauling and 
shipping wheat, for instance, thirty five cents per bushel to St. 
Louis, when if we had a railroad, the price would not exceed ten 
cents per bushel. 


This proposed road would run through St. Charles, Warren, 
Montgomery, Callaway, Boon, Randolph, Macon, Adair, and 
Schuyler counties, in the last of which it wold terminate. All of 
those counties are well adapted to agricultural purposes, and in 
some of them iron ore and stone coal are found in abundance; for 
instance the northern part of Callaway county, near where the road 
would run. This road would cross the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad in Macon county, where a large portion of the trade would 
take the St. Louis shoot instead of going to Hannibal and then to 
be reshipped. If these positions be correct, and I am inclined to 
the opinion that they are, from the fact that the St. Charles route will 
be the cheapest, then the trade from a rich, growing and populous 
country west of Macon county, by this means would go directly to 
St. Louis. Let it take the Hannibal route, and St. Louis has no 
assurance that it will come there. Illinois is constructing a road 
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from Quincy to the Illinois river, by which, in all human probabil- 
ity, a portion of the trade would go, in the event it once reached 
Hannibal; and let that road once be put in operation, you will see 
steamboats running from the canal to Hannibal, a line of regular 
packets will be started, and then you will find that almost all of 
that trade will seek a northern market, unless it is intercepted by 
a cheaper route. From these considerations I cannot but think 
that St. Louis is deeply interested, and that the people on the en- 
tire length of the route are interested. I hope that some person, 
more able to do this subject justice than I am, will take it under 
consideration, and that a spirit will be aroused that will be felt in 
the halls of our Legislature, and the halls of Congress; and one 
that will arouse the masses to action, and to such action that will 
tell as a lasting monument to ages yet unborn.” 

This is seemg the right question from the right point; tho’ the 
writer has not entered into so minute a demonstration of the neces- 
sity to St. Louis of such a road, as the merits of the subject really 
allow. He should have shown how unequal the Mississippi river is 
to meet the requirements of increasing trade, from the North of 
this great valley to the South—the natural current of trade. To 
make up for his omission, we will advance the following reflections. 

The Mississippi river, during each year, almost invariably, is 
twice brought to a state impractical to the transmjssion of goods 
and products—by ice in winter and low water in summer. To guard 
against these periodical obstacles to trade, the producer is obliged, 
regardless of prices, weather, health, and many other considera- 
tions, to avail himself of the practical stage of the river, and ship 
his effects; and as this necessity is simultaneous with thousands of 
producers, the market is periodically gluited, prices depressed, and 
the producer’s energy, industry and ambition go unencouraged and 
poorly rewarded. 

But this view comprehends those producers only who are located 
within a reasonable distance of the Mississippi;—those living re- 
mote are ina far more deplorable situation, with regard to trade 
and its advantages. 

We will take a central point between the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi and Iowa. We here find a region in all respects naturally in- 
viting agricultural enterprise: and we will suppose it undera high state 
of agriculture—teeming with products so necessary tothe world’s 
comforts and wants. but the question arises: How is the farmer, 
thus situated, to reap a reward of his labor? He must effect an 
exchange of his surplus produce for others not naturally attainable 
by his farming operation—he must trade; but he cannot trade un- 
der existing circumstances—having no commensurate facilities. 

Perhaps the reader thinks that the foregoing letter is ample in 
bringing conviction of the practical necessity of the road of which 
he speaks. That letter is sensible and truthful; still we will try to 
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bring the’ reader into a closer identity with the real condition of 
farmers located as we here suppose, and, at this very day, 
actually so circumstanced, in relation to the subject of trade. 

There is a sowing season, and there is a reaping season com- 
mon to our staples and climate. Over these, men have no con- 
trol: they must suit their operations to these periodicities, estab- 
lished by the Author of Nature. Now, we must, in order to 
comprehend the subject more fully, see how these last-named pe- 
riodicities conflict with those impractical stages of navigation, 
alluded to above. 

The sowing and planting season, North of St. Louis, is from 
the middle of March to the first of July. During this season, 
producers (we are considering those remote from navigation, more 
particularly) are, from a sense of duty, under the necessity of 
giving their personal attention to the planting and cultivation of a 
new crop—for he that will notsow, shallnotreap: their whole forces 

both man and beast—are employed about the new crop. This 
is a fixed fact, and, consequently, ‘these producers cannot, during 
this period, attend to the hauling of the old crop toa _ of 
shipping. And does not this period embrace the best shipping 
stage of the rivers throughout the whole year? 

But it may be asked: Why do not these producers take time by 
the forelock, and have their produce hauled to a place of shipping 
during the winter season, when they have no crop to plant or cul- 
tivate? This may seem to be a poser; but we find it not difficult 
to prove the yr acticability of such a thing. 

The hauling of a large quantity of such agricultural sts iples as 
are grown in North Missouri and Lowa, to say nothing of minerals, 
a distance of seventy or a hundred miles, would require much 
animal power. A much larger number of horses or oxen would be 
required for this business, than would be equal to the farm-opera- 
tions of cultivating such staples. Thus we find that a considerable 
beast capital and force must be maintained in passiveness, a great 
part of the year, in order to enable the producer to fetch his pro- 
duce to a p lace of shi ipping. 

Again: we all know the condition of dirt roads in winter. through 
loamy soil districts; that they are more or less soft and miry, mak- 
ing tardy transportation more tardy and burdensome. Dut admit 
that the roads were always firm and passable, that the farmer was 
able, with but little difficulty and expense, in mid-winter, while the 
duties of his farm do not require his hands and teams at home,— 
admit all this; still we ask: Are all the obstacles in getting his 
property to market, removed? Not at all. At this very season 
the rivers are usually blocked with ice. But he can store, in 
charge of a commission merchant, against the opening of naviga- 
tion, in the spring. Very true. But will this system pay? Ah, 
this is the rub, the difficulty! It will not pay: and amateur farmers 
are not common in this country. 
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But it may be advanced: Are there no pleasant fa!l months, 
when the riversare in fine stage of water? Why does not the farmer 
avail himself of this favorable time, to fetch his products toa ship- 
ping point? To meet this, we will only state, that agricultural 
staples are not only to be sowed and cultivated; they are to mature, 
to be harvested, to be garnered, and to be got into marketable 
order, all before the shipping operation. In this preparation, the 
laws of nature have to be waited on, and winter is at his door, be- 
fore the farmer can get his summer’s harvest of grain and tobacco 
and hemp in a merchantable condition. 

The producer cannot ship, as a fixed thing, between the time of 
wheat and barley harvest, and that of hemp, tobacco and corn— 
namely, from the 20th of August to October, on account of low 
water, which is the usual stage of the rivers at that season. Thus 
it is seen, that one of the finest regions of the world, for agricul- 
tural pursuits, is shut out from commerce, for the want of a con- 
veyance, such as a railroad alone affords. 

Need we offer more to convince an enterprising community of 
the necessity of this road? Should Congress and our State Legis- 
lature hesitate in fostering so needed and practical a work? We 
hope they will not. 

Our next view will be turned towards the South. We will en- 
deavor to show what changes are taking place in the carrying trade 
of the world, both as to the kind of merchandise and the locality 
of ports of entry. This we will hold over for a subsequent issue. 


ArticLE VII. 


Ocean Steamers on the Pacific. 





The following Memorial, praying the aid of Congress in estab- 
lishing a line of Ocean steamers from California and Oregon to 
China, is now before Congress. 

In our estimation, no measure relating to the foreign commerce 
of the United States is of more importance; and we trust that Con- 
gress will not adjourn without making provision for carrying it into 
effect. 

Our knowledge respecting the cost of building and equipping 
Ocean steamers is not sufficient to enable us to judge of the terms 
proposed by the memorialists; though they would seem to be liberal 
enough. We have one objection, however, to this document which 
we cannot pass over in silence. The memorialists are evidently 
looking to the acquisition of one hundred and fifty sections of min- 
eral land at $1.25 per acre. ‘The price offered may, in fact, be 
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more than the land is worth; still, it looks like a monopoly involving 
the princi iples of a bold speculation which should never be encour- 
aged by the Government. 

~The establishment of a line of steamers from our western shores 
to China, is of sufficient importance, ina national point of view, to 
authorize Congress to adept the measure upon principles which 
may be fair and just in respect to any private interest, that may be 
connected with it, let it cost what it may. And, in our estima- 
tion, the Government would compromit its dignity and become a 
substantial party in the speculatior, were Congress to accept the 
proposition of the memorialists touching the sale of mineral lands. 
Editors. 


MEMORIAL, 





To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled : 

The memorial of James B. Moore, Josiah Lawrence and Henry H. 
Goodman, of Ohio, and John H. Diehl, of Pennsylvania, and their 
associates, respectfully represents : 

That the settlement of the question of our territorial possessions in 
Oregon, and the acquisition of California, have opened to the people 
of the United States a new and comprehensive field of enterprise and 
usefulness. The value of these territories, whatever may be their 
climate, richness of soil, and mineral wealth, is chiefly and pre-emi- 
nently to be found in the circumstance, that they bring us, over an 
extensive line of sea coast, supplied with magnificent harbors, into 
immediate communication with the rich, extensive, and innumerable 
sources of commerce én the Pacific ocean. A direct way is opened up 
to the coasts of China, Japan, Corea, Manchuria, Siberia, the Indian 
Archipelago, India, Persia, Arabia, Abyssinia, the eastern coasts of 
Africa, Madagascar, Australia, and the unnumbered islands, rich and 
varied in their productions and mineral resources, scattered through 
the vast expanse of the Pacific ocean. The whole field of trade with 
the Oriental countries, containing a population of over six hundred 
millions of human beings, constituting more than one-half of the popu- 
lation of the whole earth, is thus brought within the reach of Amer- 
ican enterprise. And it is now within the power of our Government, 
by a sagacious and enlightened course of public policy, to provide new 
and extensive markets for the various productions of our country, 
vastly and pre-eminently more important and advantageous than those 
which are supplied by our trade across the Atlantic. 

No person who will take the pains to inform himself on this subject 
can fail to appreciate the incalculable advantages, which may be derived 
from this vast theatre of commercial enterprise. A historical fact is 
communicated ina late annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
worthy of repetition: ‘In ancient and in modern times, the cities and 
nations that secured the trade of Asia were greatly enriched; we have 
witnessed this successively with Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, Alexandria, 
Venice, Genoa, Lisbon, Amsterdam, and London, whilst this rich 
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traffic built up large cities, even in the midst of deserts, in the cara- 
van route of the tract through which it passed.”’ If such effects have 
been derived from the trade of these countries in time past, how stu- 
pendous the results to be anticipated hereafter, from the enterprise 
and energy of American citizens, with the advantage of steamships 
and the other modern improvements in navigation. 

The central position of our country, between the great commercial 
marts of Europe on the one side, and China and the East Indies on the 
other, has pointed it out as the great thoroughfare for the chief part of 
the trade and travel between Europe and Asia; and if our people avail 
themselves of the advantages which this and other circumstances have 
placed within their power, the United States must ultimately become 
the great centre of the commercial world, wielding a power and in- 
fluence upon the wellare, freedom, moral condition, and destiny of 
mankind, beyond that of any other nation of the earth. The exchange 
of commodities, and friendly intercourse between nations, is not alone 
a source of wealth and power, butan auxiliary of great potency in the 
advancement of civilization and christianity. 

It is not the purpose of your memorialists to speak of the vast and 
incalculable results upon the moral, physical, and intellectual condition 
of mankind, consequent upon a direct commercial intercourse between 
the people of our country and the myriads of the human race in the 
heretofore almost unknown countries of the East, further than to say, 
that the intelligent freemen of the United States are fully awake to 
the great events which are opening upon them, the high destiny which 
awaits their country, and the heavy responsibility imposed on their 
Government in the onward march of human improvement. 

Those who suppose that the people of this country, under existing 
circumstances, will be content to remain inactive, and passively await 
the slow developments of time, and not avail themselves of the great 
means of advancement, which an overruling Providence has, for wise 
purposes, placed in their hands, mistake the spirit of the age, and 
underrate the genius and character of our people. 

Already this great work has been more than commenced. A line 
of monthly mail steamers from New York to Chagres, on the Atlantic 
side of the Isthmus of Panama, and from Panama, on the Pacific side, 
to Califernia and Oregon, has been established, and is naw in opera- 
tion. And a railroad communication from the Mississippi river to the 
Pacific coast is already projected and in contemplation, and will, at no 
distant period, be in successful operation. These expensive lines of 
communication, by steamships and by railroads, will not accomplish 
tae greatest objects of their creation till a direct and regular line of 
communication by steamships shall be established between California 
or Oregon and the coasts of Asia. 

Deeply impressed with the paramount importance of a commercial 
intercourse with the populous countries of Asia, your memorialists 
have for several years directed their attention to the subject of estab- 
lishing a line of steamships from our possessions on the Pacifie to 
China and its dependencies, and have spent much time, and incurred 
no inconsiderable expense, in acquiring information relative thereto. 
The undertaking is one of great magnitude, requiring a very large 
outlay of capital, and cannot, at this time, and will not probably at any 
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future time, he successfully prosecuted by private enterprise alone, 
without the countenance of the Government, Regarding the great 
interests involved, and the v astly beneficial results to be produced 
upon the prospe rity of this e ountry by such an enterprise, it is not to 
be supposed that the fostering hand of Government will be entirely 
withhe sid from it. 

Your memorialists have made arrangements which enable them to 
mike the following propositions, to wit: 

Ist. To estabush a direct and regular line of communication, by 
steamships, from some point within tue State of California or the Ter- 
ritory of Oregon, or both, to Shanghae and Canton, in China, to be run 
by alternate trips, as your me wnorialists may decide, after a thorough 
examination of both countries, with a branch of the line by smaller 
steamers from Oregon or California to the Sandwich Islands, to be com- 
menced by ase mi-monthly line of steamships on or before May, 1857, 
and to be increased toa weekly line on or before May, 1862, and con- 
tinued till the first of May, 1882. 

2d. The steamships to be constructed after the most substantial 
and approved model, as war steamers, under the direction of a naval 
constructor, to be appointed by the authority of the United States. 
The steamships employed on said lines tocarry the mails of the United 
States, with any number not exceec ding two post office agents, and any 
number not exe seeding four naval officers of the United States, on each 
ship, and also carry ‘all diplomatic agents of the United States, who 
may be going or returning, on said lines, on the business of the Gov- 
ernment. And, further, that in the event of a war, or other national 
emergency, the said steamships, or any number of them, to be liable 
to be taken by the Government, upon payment to your memorialists 
or their successors, of an equivalent therefor, at a fair valuation, to 
be made by impartial persons. 

This proposition is made on the condition that the Government will, 
in view of the important service to be rendered, and the vast benefits 
to result from said lines of communication, pay to your memorialists, 
or their successors, in quarterly payments, a sum equal to the amount 
received by the Government for postage on all letters, new Spapers, 
and mail matter of every description, which may be carried by said 
steamships between the points designated; and, in addition thereto, a 
sum equivalent to the amount of the one-half of the revenue collect- 
able by the Government on the goods imported by said steamships : 
Provided, That the whole amount paid to your memorialists, or their 
successors, shall not amount to more than an average of one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars per ship per annum for each and every ship 
employed in both lines during the continuance of the contract; and, 
also, that the Government will sell to your memorialists, or their suc- 
cessors, at the rate of one dollar and tw enty- -five cents per acre, one 
hundred and fifty sections of land, of six hundred and forty acres 

each, to be selected by your memorialists, or their successors, from 
any lands within the Territory of Oregon, not claimed by any person, 
and belonging to the United States. 

The steamers constituting the line between California or Oregon, 
and Shanghae, in China, shall not be less than four thousand tons buid- 
en each; on the branch line from Shanghae to Canton, not less than 
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fiiteen hundred tons burden each; and on the line between Oregon or 
California and the Sandwich Islands, not less than two thousand tons 
burden each. 

The sagacious and enlightened statesmen of this country cannot be 
insensible to the magnificent advantages of the proposed lines of com- 
munication. They would open new markets, augment the price of our 
articles of export, stimulate the industry and productive energies of 
the country, and increase the aggregate receipts of our people from 
their exports, each and every year, to an amount far beyond the cost 
of fitting out and establishing these lines of ships. 

For years the business men of our country have been fully alive to 
the fact that the financial operations of this country have been depen- 
dent upon, and in a great measure tributary to, the money markets and 
irade of Europe. The change and new direction which it is proposed 
to give to our commercial affairs, and the free access to the Asiatic 
markets, would unfetter our commerce and cut it loose from its de- 
pendency upon the financial operations of Europe, and not only re- 
lieve us from the tribute now paid, but make the money markets and 
trade of Europe tributary to our own country. 

Whilst the proposed enterprise will open new sources of trade and 
riches, and create commercial wealth, it, at the same time, provides 
for their protection, and the establishment of the supremacy of the 
United States over the richest and most valuable commerce of the 
world. The proposed war steamers, subject to the use of the United 
States in case of emergency, would furnish, at all times, an immediate 
and reliable protection for the commerce and maritinie interests of the 
nation. The building and fitting out such a fleet of vessels, at the 
expense of the United States, would require the labor of some years, 
and cost the Government several milhons of dollars more than the 
same can be procured for by private enterprise ; and an expenditure 
so large that the Government would not, for many years, and at per- 
haps no future time, be willing to incur. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs in the House of Representatives, 
at the first session of the twenty-ninth Congress, ina very able report 
made by the Hon. T. Butler King, as chairman, proposed the estab- 
lishment of a monthly line of war steamers of the largest class from 
California to Shanghae and Canton, in China, and also another to the 
Sandwich Islands; the vessels to be constructed and the line kept up 
at the entire expense of the United States, for the conveyance of the 
mails and protection of our commerce on the Pacific. This propesi- 
tion, which would cost the Government many millions, is sustained 
by arguments inthe report, based on statistical facts of a highly satis- 
factory and conclusive character. The proposition of your memorialists 
would afford the Governmont all the advantages to be derived from 
the proposed line of Government vessels, whilst it would cost the 
United States comparatively but a smal! amount ; and through the 
energy of private enterprise and its engaging in trade, would afford 
vastly superior advantages in giving our country the control of the 
Asiatic markets. 

The proposition of your memorialists comprises an union of com- 
mercial enterprise with military defence in a manner which, while it 
affords a certain reliance at all times for the protection of our national 
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rights, it does not expose the Government to the abuses incident to its 
connexion with trade. Under this system the friendly spirit of com- 
merce and capacity for national defence would be united and displayed 
together, the national power strengthened without pride, national 
wealth augmented without hazard, and the ties of interest, the ex- 
change of commodities, and the interchange ot opinions—those great 
means of binding together the great family of nations, and advancing 
the civilization and happiness of mankind—multiplied and increased 
without derogating from the dignity and true theory of our Govern- 
ment. 

From these and numerons other considerations of like nature, your 
memorialists humbly conceive that their proposed enterprise recom- 
mends itself to the approbation and encouragement of the Government 
on the following grounds, to wit: Ist. Economy and pecuniary saving 
to the Government in supplying a certain and available means of na- 
tional defence always at hand; 2d. As a cheap, regular, and rapid 
medium of communicating intelligence by post between the United 
States and the most populous and wealthy nations of the earth; 3d. As 
a means of enabling our people to realize fully the great advantages 
acquired by their new possessions on the Pacific coast; 4th. As a 
means of opening new and most desirable markets for the surplus 
products of our people, of building up the commercial wealth and 
prosperity of the country, and establishing the maritime supremacy of 
the United States over the richest and most valuable commerce of the 
world, and 5th. As an auxiliary in diverting the commerce between 
Europe and the Oriental countries into its nearest and most natural 
channel, thus making our country the thoroughfare for the great part 
of the trade and travel between the principal commercial nations of 
the Old World. 

Your memorialists, therefore, respectfully pray your honorable 
bodies to empower and direct the Secretary of the Navy to enter into 
a contract with your memorialists, on the terms of the foregoing pro- 
positions, for the establishment of a line of mail steamers from Cali- 
fornia or Oregon to China, for the term above mentioned, provided 
your memorialists shall, in all respects, comply therewith on their 
part. 

JAMES B. MOORE, 


JOSIAH LAWRENCE, 
HENRY H. GOODMAN, 
JOHN H. DIEHL, 


And associates. 


November, 1851. 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS 
COMMERCE OF CHICAGO. 


We obtain the following Statistics of the commerce, manufactures, 
and population of Chicago, for the year 1851, from the “Daily Tri- 


bune.”’ 
Table showing some of the leading articles of import at Chicago, and the amount 
of each article by lake, canal and railroad, respectively, for the year 1851: 
REcEIPTs, 
Lake. | { Railroad. | Total, 
Bacon, Ibs.. tees As 432,716 
Barley, bushels ‘ , 23,518 36,111 
Beef, bbls eee sree 1.571 
Beeswax, lbs. --- 420,738 
Broom, lbs. tree 11,511 
Broom, Brush, lbs. ++++++ s+++++ sees 7 a 430.738 
Buffalo Robes, Ibs ++++++ e+eese sees > ees 512,196 
Butter, lbs.. --+++- orce wees eee vee ,69: 334,523 372,216 
Candles, Ibs see eeee eee 5 








eaees 221 
Car Axles, lbs.. +--+ sees see 
Car Wheels, Ibs. -+++++ ++ eeee 291), 000 eee ese 290,000 
Coals, tons ve oeee 30000 y eee 33,699 
Coffee, bags. oreecroves LI - 1,795 tees 13,111 
Corn, bush tee enee ee 2,852,362 295 ,903 2,647,365 
Boggs, Ibs. ++++++ o++ vere wee 28,000 et 28,000 
Feathers, Ibs..++++++ sss eeeeee cece 14,786 cece 14,786 
Fish, bbls oes 5 13 sone 3,768 
. en asey 601 

eins aes 75 
5,819 39,203 51,652 

Fruit,.bbls--++ «+++ 1,172 obee 11,008 
Furs and Peltries, lbs..+-++ «+++ «++ 82,993 eee 82,993 
Grease, Ibs. teases nee 93,668 cose 93,668 
Hams, Ibs--++ «+++ eee 1,086,933 eee 1,086,933 
Hay, lbs..+-++++ eee 787,703 eses 787,703 
Hemp, Ibs sss» | 1,035,648 oose 1,035,648 
Hides, Ibs teens | 487,006 | 361,070 848,076 

| 














Hops, lbs.. ‘768 sees 14,668 
Iron, tons. «+++-+ +++ . 6,817 
Iron, bdls. and brs.. +++- tees tees 69,728 
Lath, ps.. eee ** | 27,583,475 
Lard, sees . ,625 coon | 2,069,625 
Lead, Ibs. 2,135 oes 1,402,135 
Leather, Ibs.. - , 59,796 
Liquors, bbls 


Locomotives, . 


2, 992 1453 5,189 
cess ses0 I 4 
Lumber, feet --++++ ++++++ 125, 056. 4137 . +++ | 125,523,122 


Machinery, lbs. .++++ «+++ + , 615 sees 106,615 
Merchandize, lbs-++++ +++ 15, 982 "753 397,916 --+ | 16,380,669 
do. pek cove sees | 234.987 


Mill Stuffs, Ibs-- eee este 939.510 | 930,510 


Molasses, Diincess « é cove coos | 450 
yo ; 70: aces 2,663 


Nails and Spikes, lbs.. ‘ 4, "010 ae 48.944 
Oats, bush. +++++« sees 152,855 334,148 


Oil, bbls «++ seeeeee§ 510 eees 1,007 
Paper, reams .+++++ eeeeee reese wees ees 10,394 10,394 
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REcEIptTs. 








| Canal. 


| Railroad. 


Total, 





Passenger Cars, «+++ 

Pig Iron, tons 

Potatoes, bush 

Pork, bbls 

Pork, Ibs+++sree ee eeee cece cece sacs 

Powder, pckgs + 

Provisions, lbs 

Posts, 

Pickets, «+++ e+e seeeee oes 

Reapers, . 

Salt, bbls, --++++ -+eeee sevens 115,522 
eo, eeeece © cece eee + ++++ 78,414 


Seeds, bush 

Shingles,. 
do. Bolts, cds 

Soap, Ibs 

Smut Machines, 

Stoneware, galls..--- teens sens 

“ 

Stone, cub. yds 

Stoves, No.. 
do. 

Sugar, Ibs ping 
do. hhds «+e oe cece coos voce 2,563 
do. bbls. and bxs, «+++ ++++e- 2,884 

Sundries, lbs onee 

Tallow, Ths, «++ eee eeee 

Timber, cub. feet 410,679 

Tobacco, lbs osee 

Wagons, No. . +++ sree cree eens 

Wheat, bush 

White Lead, lbs ---- 

Wood, cords+++++0 esse eee ove 

Wool, lbs oe 


217,300 
138,680 
6,980 


86,634 


19,940 
10,928 
3,765,836 





25,656 
41,001 





152,297 


324,923 
34 
67,972 
204,837 
10,676 
520,026 


211,930 


! 





3 
643 
24,895 
8,241 
2,390,248 
7,153 
1,043,124 
73,224 
230,505 
162 
115,642 
78,414 
1,170,700 
138,680 
6,980 
60,338,250 
1,488 
86,634 
70° 
33,316 
0 


4 
19,940 
8,742 
110,928 
3,765,836 
2,563 
2,884 
1,558,686 
41,001 
562,976 
324,923 
232 
368,077 
204,837 
17,054 
731,956 


Trapve with Canapa.—The value of articles imported into Chi- 


eago from Canada, during the year 1851, is $5,811,14. And the 
total amount of duties collected at this port, on foreign merchandise, 
during the year, was $2,353,23. The value of exports to Canada, 
during the same time, was $116,185,51. 

The arrivals from Canada were 7, and the clearances 13. 


_—_—. 


SHIPMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1851. 


Lake. | | Railroad, | 
Agricult. Implements, lbs. ...... 11,164,583 
Barley, bushel............ 8,587 11,460 
Beans, bush....... siden 1,569 
Barrels, No 
Bagging, lbs............. 





Total. 
1,164,583 
19,997 
1,969 
8,879 
5,845 


Canal. 
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52 
SHIPMENTs IN THE YEAR 1851. 
—— Dake. Canal. Railroa: 5 an Total. 
SR Wcssensstaotant 49,306 ppt enmney 49,441 
i eee SG lf cena © *dsecwenes 2,829 
Beeswax, lbs........... Tn: |. Sided -gapatenes 1,447 
Butter, Ibs............++ 10,424) 75,117] ......... | 85,541 
Bd. ROBB ovceescceese err nce 604 
Brooms, doz .........++. 633) t . cusciicnecel 73 
Broom, Brush, lbs.....802,042; |. -weseseves | 802.042 
Buffalo Robes, lbs...... 7,218] te i vate 7,215 
Candles, Ibs. ..........+. 14,! B00 BO MOUL. .  cocececos él, 6 
a eer, Mee |< gepseuns 
Gatto, No..........0000 448) sevens | cdbaceoss 448 
Carpenters’ work ...... ...... | Ti rs | 197,647 
Cheese, Ibg..........000 2,215) 178,787} .........] 180,952 
SE nsregevekenon 7, i¢aeues es 144 
RO amet | 1,182,803) 909,749, 2,092,552 
REE LE Se | 205,310) ......... 205,310 
Corn, bush..........+. 8,291,317} sees, etree. 3,221,317 
Corn Meal, scks......... | eee le tiruameahiiinl 150 
GE BBs ccnncccccosee * cdeass EE. ‘Gancgenss 7,950 
SN DOM sincennenecnes : adiiows pe | ne 116,415 
Eggs, bbls ..........s.0e. Tt ee | “seenseage 149 
Feathers, lbs............ et | cranes wen +4 8,473 
Fish, | ant 46) Bb TUE «> decvieees 8,221 
Furs and Peltries, pekgs.5,645! eases  '? Mepeaesed 5,645 
BND, TOD. cdnageoees smog | 1,078 423} 17,624) 1,096,047 
BE, WON ccddsieccseces 71,723) Sl -~ -cundetads 72,406 
Fruit, bbls ............+ ae Boren | 380 
I a iat sla deakiaty: ideal | 230,586)... | 230,586 
Grindstones, Ibs.........  ...... fe | 187,834 
NS 1,! 34| canbe | aimee | 1,934 
mC RA ~ Rs — 688 
an ccnteunninn 112 saenell | ouseenind 112 
reas teatealhid eel 1.354) ee Soe | 2,054 
__ i Sane 8,690) sellin ies | 3,690 
Bs GRD se ncncccenas 253) nenee el] ene e neers | 253 
Hemp; Ibe..........0000 at = ‘aaa ehntanves 694,783 
BE ED vvntncccccccces 31 617 T| os 81,657 
High Wines, bbls....... LB5S] —«—nccenesl ev ennveee 1,878 
Hops, TDs sversbavesartes” “Sed. 17,889} © ......... 17,539 
Horns and Bones, ibs.. ...... | =—»- 80,000}... 80,000 
do. do. ROU, [:4NNl f  _consnchlt gammansad 183 
ON) Se 132,480 1,085,579 2,286,010 8,454,069 
TINIE: caanreneacecned + Ba a eres 119 
ee Sop ae SESE] «=—«_—i‘“«écsenckcal —eviatneens | 259,647 
dt TROND vbedatesescos ey |. saith - senumeans 9,057 


Es Wb casnvntencscass 


errpee 


12,785,585 2,186,135 14,921 420 
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SHIPMENTS FOR THE YEAR 18: D1. 
F ~ Canal.; Railroad. Total, 


; 1,007) 1,376,879 
Teer, is ae . 875} 239,664) | 278,589 
iqaor, bbls. .........++. 015) 1,755) 3.270) 
M.D costsacies " “aasees D4 186,745 18,770,542 67957 287 
Marble, “<¢" eitasns ts | 845, 810 845 5 310 
achinery, lbs 273, 0 | 273,044 
ay a ALE 840,890 13,127 ,352/17,017 355 30985" 597 
0. ekgs.... 16,571 16, 
Molasses, mR i: Canmnened 62,000 80,336 | 142 ‘sak 
Nails and Spikes, 424,312 424,319 
gta 767,089 108) | 767,197 
i ~ 78 93 271 
Oranges, boxes... 50) | 150 
Paint, lbs 31,05 31,024 
Potatoes, bush.......... 2,000) 13, 300 15,300 
Pots and Pearl Ashes.. | 100) 122,366 
5) vg bbls | 19,215 
0. 489 
Provisions, bbls 600 
ela lbs 59,42! | 159,425 
| 168,390 
8,656 
Rice,, Ibs 10,111 
Reapers, No 552 | 552 
Salt, bbls 581) 5,086 48,637 
en BS 891 
do. 481,803) | 481,803 
14,432 14,432 
ar re oe 164,529 164,529 
0. SAEs cccccs { 5T 
Seeds, bushel. .......... 530 
Seed Drills, No | 18 
Scales, lbs 65, 739 65,789 
15,845) 15, 845 
Shot, lbs. teeeeeeeeeeeens 21,110 975) 22.085 
cranes Be : 51,641, 100) 8,269, 500 59910 ,600 
ingle Bolts, cds 427 
Shoulders, bbls 20! | | 1,020 
- hhds 360. | | "360 
0. ' « | 9,7¢ 7 
Sheep Pelts, No........ 263 | 268 
Starch, Ibs.........00000 26,600) 4 499) | 81,099 
Staves, No. ............. | 9.900 9,900 
sed a ne dense s+eee 86,000) 68 me | 99 1846 
ugar, lbs | | 
do. hhds 














NA REI a SONI PEA AAC LOD, = be 
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SHIPMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1851. 

Lake.| Canal. | Railroad. | Total: 
Sugar, bbls............+4 | envy prenesenne 619 
D: Miicscdneeiiien ‘wadene | 24,912 
Stucco, bbls. ............ ees pee 35 
Steam Engines, No..... | er, perenen 15 
Stv’s and H. Ware, lbs 28,500 1,849,327) ......... 1,877,827 
eee ee pene 3,424 
ee re iia | re 61,002 
Ter, Pitch &c., lbs....- -....| 15,878) ......... 15/873 
Timothy Seed, bbls..... | peel?) SneeEee 1,670 
Tan Bark, toms ....cc0c0  ccceee | | (enews 178 
Timber, cubic feet......  ...... PPT censcanns | 7,846 
_ % “SRS ht re 99,275 
TENG800, TS... 000000008 182,758; 22,988) ......... 205,746 
Tongues, bbls............ aT eee 126 
Trees and shrubs, lbs.. ...... | Bee 37,866 
Turpentine, bbls........ «+... «pe 32 
Vinegar, instinct: Visine (ee 141 
Wagons, No...........+. 35 _ | | eee 550 
Water Lime, bbls....... a pee 30 
Wheat, bush............ 486,808 I cieteiiiaiia ' 437,660 
i Tininicopneiont 1,086,944 - | ew 1,088,553 
Wooden Ware, Ibs...... esses 8,880] ....0000. 3,380 


A Tas Le of the value of imports and exports from 1836 to 1848 


inclusive. 





Seen eee seer eeeeeeee 


COCO eee ee eee eeeee 


eee ee eee eee eee ee eee 


CoCo eee eee eeeeee 


Cee ee Peewee eeeeeee 


Cote ee eeeeeereeeeee 


Imports. | 


$325,203 90 
373,677 12 
579,174 61 
680,980 26 
562,106 20 
564,347 88 
664,347 88 
974,849 75 

1,686,416 00 

2,043,445 73 

2,027,150 00 

2,641,852 52 

8,388,639 86 








Exports. 
$1,000 64 
11,665 00 
16,044 75 
33,843 00 
298,635 74 
348,862 24 
659,305 20 
682,210 85 
785,504 23 
1,548,519 8 
1,813,468 00 
2,296,299 00 
10,709,333 40 
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In reference to the foregoing table, we find the following re- 
marks: 

‘‘The increase of imports and exports in 1848 over those of 
1847 was not as great as appears from the above figures. The 
prices at which various articles for the latter year were estimated, 
are altogether too large. For example: The exports of wheat 
amounted to 2,160,000 bushels, and its value is set down at 

2,095,000—almost $1.00 per bushel. A truer average of the 
value of spring and winter wheat, for that year, would have been 
about 60 or 65 cents per bushel. Again the valuation of machine- 
ry, turned out by our manufacturers that year, is put down at 
$1,060,262; that of furniture at $649,326—of wagons at $302,- 
104. When we take into consideration the increase which has 
taken place in each of the above branches of manufacture, in our 
city, since 1848, and compare these figures for that year with 
those for 1851, which will be found under their appropriate head 
in this article, the conclusion must be inevitable that the former 
were overruled. 


FLOUR TRADE. 
The total amount of flour handled at this place during the year 
1851, was 111,983 barrels, and was received from the following 
sources: 








By Chicago and Galena Railroad.............00+00+0 39,203 barrels. 
Bt BED cvnvscerisrevesesvasesssonecoeschisotetinvecanians 6,630 * 
Oy TNE Siac aneedensiccoresevccrccocevenessocvescccestiiis 5,819 * 
Manufactured in the City............scccccsscscessesees 60,331 *¢ 
enable aldcecsssvenbscccssseusénennes nisonnalll 111,983 * 
The shipments were as follows: 
eee, © fk 
ZO Qe costes car conndcestevesnscessben 3,642 * 
I a I ne naa memeecdinebanen 238 «§ 
WO Saabs cceccenccecesececseescetengeses i> 
To Lumber Country and coastwise, ...... -oo00l 2,98 “ 
Be CUE iid peesseenenesaccenssenneeenenanesinns 688 * 
Detal. wccvovecussssatennsessscvscvecesevsvconte 72,406 «“ 
The shipments of flour from this port for a series of years were 
Pils pov ovinnesdcicld oementtbaieenieedts 6,320 barrels. 
BD GB y ccsnccncasinte sen stereedenmenescmtes 18,752 * 
SI D5 di cine tlibiabiensbeabial 28,045. « 
DDD g cecessvecturecetevednnoscesscempounen 82,5388 
BBs ccnc vincrucceccccovcssnsobetoncosenes 45,200 <*§ 
aah on agile adel 100,871 
6 ce“ 


POU PTET ECILT eee 
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In 1850, it will be remembered that in consequence of a short 
crop, south of us, prices of wheat and flour ruled very high in St. 
Louis, and that a considerable portion of the stock in hands of 
dealers in this city, on the opening of navigation, was shipped to ® 
that destination. Of the shipments of flour in 1850, 66,482 bbls. 
were by lake, and 34,439 bbls. by canal. 
During the year 1851, prices were very uniform, as will be seen 
by the following table of quotations, on the first of each month. 
The lower figures are for inferior country, and the higher are for 
best city brands: 
















JaNuary, ......00 sr 2,75(@4,50 | July,...... seveeeee-d, 004,25 
February, .....-seseseeee 2,75(@4,50 | August,...... veveeedy20(@4,25 
Mareh.,...000s0 seseeeees+0,00(@5,00 | September,........ 2 ,25(@4,25 
BEE 5:00:00 005000sn0400004 3,00(@)4,50 | October,.......+++-2,20(@3, 10 
BRT xa sncconseonvee opaniid 3,00(@4,25 ; November, ........ 2,25(@3,75 
pee seseeeeeed,00(@4,25 | December,.........2,25(@8,75 





THE WHEAT TRADE. 

We have already stated that in consequence of partial failures 
of the wheat crop, since 1848, and from the fact that our farmers 
are paying more attention to other products, this branch of our 
produce trade has materially fallen off. Our figures for 1801 will 






show that that year was not an exception in this respect. The fol- £ 
lowing will show the amount of wheat received during the year, ve 
and the several sources of supply: Ly 
From teams............ snseenintnsiindinsidian 379,753 bushels. - 
From Galena & Chicago Railroad....274,020 
TO 2 OTC Ee . 67,972 * iE 
| Seen = mE. i 
BE a chinttcctiinecittinienengeaee ia f 
The shipments of the year foot up as follows: 
To Buffalo, ...... sassaceesaccsscevevercee es 298,000 bushels. 
T0 Oswego,.....ccccccecccesceessscees weeeeL00,000  * 
To CaQWERs dvvevvcvvervecavedissteddosveite 17,320 * 
To Ogdensburgh, .......csssecceseresereee 3,000 
Other Ports;....cccccccscccceees diimimn Ya « * 
Total ...... decbedeséechostdcestsnte ct tyOme 


It will be seen from the above figures that only 67,972 bushels 
wheat arrived by canal, the greater part of which amount was from 
points on the canal. Perhaps not more than 20,000 bushels came 
through from the Illinois river. Throughout the season, prices 


ruled too high jm Stndeevis fy ChiRaR? ARETAEATS ECan was"dte 


the mills of the city, and was taken at a price that shippers could 
not afford to pay. 964,134 bushels were shipped during the sea- 








ow st. oe 
mali 2 
2 ae 


eae 
% 


ea ee 
Seige!» ae bre 


eats 
settee pe: 





Pay = es 
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son from the Illinois river to St. Louis. The year previous 95,193 
bushels were shipped from Chicago to St. Louis,—while in 1849 
ebout 500,000 bushels came through from the Illinois river to Chi- 
cago. ‘These facts show that the grain trade of that river will 
come to Chicago or go to St. Louis, as prices may rule relatively 
high at the North or South; and since a single penny per bushel 
may be sufficient, when there is nearly an equipoise between the 
two, to turn the scale either way, the whole subject commends it- 
self forcibly to those who have the power of regulating tolls upon 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal. 


The following table shows the range of winter and spring wheat 
in this market on the first of each month during the year: 


Winter. Spring. 
- a oe iinarrannen 65 (@ TT 50 @ 60 
Rn cedcdevinaccsenssenigoansite o8 ‘* 72 50 ** ST 
SEE haunabhonshhaben sundeundsnen 59 *¢ 71 53 * 58 
MEE navenecarinosenncunenceeevenvoed 65 * OT 51 ** 56 
BEEN y tz scesncereccerenmpeseyenesenes 58 ** 70 50 55 
Si cslic epaincianienteninintbiiiainad 60 * 72 42 * 58 
GS bigtesiscdsegagesdasatinnscaxeed 60 * TT 41 “ 52 
SINE Sevceussissidncksbenestourerns 65 * TT 33 ** 41 
EMI <scsessécccccacdssuwvens 623°* 73 30 * 50 
SE ncnntdhichoncsocbeseaneees 50 * 63 30 “ 44 
November,........++. Sitendessnsenet 50 ** 85 30 “ 50 
ST inscicsehedcansemedibinanten 50 * 66 30 ** 45 


The highest figures, both for winter and spring wheat, were only 
paid for very superior samples by the mills. 

The following table shows the shipments of wheat from this port, 
for ten years : 


ee or 586,907 | 1847,............ 1,974,304 
WOAD, didn veces 628,967 | 1848,............2,160,000 
ei, 891,894 | 1849,.......000.. 1,936,264 
8 eek EL 956,860 | 1859,............ 883,644 
hla! 5 1,459,594 | 1851,.:.......... 427,820 


THE CORN TRADE. 


In this article of export, Chicago stands far ahead of every other 
lake city west of Buffalo. Of the entire quantity received at the 
last named place (5,988,775 bushels) during the year 1851, 
2,957,303 bushels were from this port. The following table shows 
the receipts for the year and the sources of supply : 


Received from Canal,..........secesees 2,352,362 bushels. 
“ “6G. & C. Railroad..... 295,103 as 
“ et ee eee . 688,852 “ 


—_—— 


Pam. 
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It will be seen that more than two thirds of the entire amount 
was received by canal, a very large proportion of which (probably 
2,000,000 bushels) was from the Illinois river. The superior fa- 
cilities which we enjoy for receiving and forwarding grain, the less 
expense of storage, reshipment and commissions, compared with St. 
Louis, give us quite an advantage over the latter market, in com- 
peting for the grain trade of the Illinois river. Although during 
a portion of the year, corn ruled a shade higher in St. Louis than 
in Chicago, nevertheless the result shows that a little more than 
two thirds of the surplus on the river came to our market. The 
entire receipts of the year at St. Louis were 1,840,909 bushels, 
over half of which, we estimate, was from the Illinois river. A re- 
duction of tolls, equivalent to one tenth of a mill per mile, or one 
cent per bushel, for the entire length of the canal, would have 
doubtless brought a very large proportion of the additional 900,- 
000 bushels to our market. For the purpose of bringing this sub- 
ject more particularly to the attention of the Canal Trustees and 
our business men, we subjoin a statement of the monthly price of 
corn, during the year, in the two markets. 


Chicago. St. Louis. 
JANUATY,........cccccrccercseees 34 @ 35 44 @ 48 
February,......ccccccsccceseves 385 = ** 86 41 ** 46 
Marla, 20000cccessessccesoncences 363 ** 374 35 ** 40 
GIA, dein cscscdctesticceecoronns 86 ** 863 35 ** 40 
ee eet 35 = ** 86 34 ** 38 
IBRD, -rcecanseqvoreessesceconcess 364 ** 363 33 ** 36 
JULY, .cosccccccccscoasisoveasooes 36 6** 364 38 ** 43 
AUZUSt, .....ccccccrccececevesese 30 = 32 35 ** 40 
September, ........sseseseeseees 35 * 36} 35 * 38 
COE csincccscccsncagueanpepl 86 «66 87 35 ** 40 
PROOUITIR, o500025505000.ccecerbe 3 “6 32} 31 ** 36 
iii nsn 5855s cesenccerye 29 =* 30 86 * 40 


The figures for the Chicago market indicate the price of corn, 
in bulk, delivered on board vessels for shipment, which delivery 
costs the seller from half to one cent per bushel; those for St. 
Louis, show the rates, in gunny bags, delivered in store, by the 
seller. 

The following table shows the shipments from this port during 
the year, and the amount to each destination: 


Shipped to Buffalo,.........:s-eeeseeees 2,957,303 bushels. 
6 QewegO, 2..0csccsccrsesevers 167,314 * 
66 Sar 42,648 <‘ 
as Ogdensburgh,...........++ 27,607 << 
Lumber country and other ports,..... 26,450 * 


Total SOC ETHHRH METH E EEE Ee eeeceeees 3,921,511 - 
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The following table shows the shipments for a series of years: 


































Sahdbpihsdinnetdtinisdiassapenaenion’ 67,315 bushels. 
Ti sdidtnscatndetinnccasdbiebiolaubs 550,460 *“¢ 
Sl ieeaiiietnnieseneresniateiiaemenit 644,848 *§ 
Seiiisleciicinbhidsthsinabiciieupiaiiiniiines 262,013“ 
Fiiintdeatindinhsincctntsepuiancesaes $3,221,817 *§ 
THE BEEF TRADE. 
Total number slaughtered in 1851,............0+6 21,806. 


Aside from the beef slaughtered and packed in the city, no very 
large amount comes to this market. In 1849—246 bbls. were re- 
ceived by canal; in 1850—773 bbls; and in 1851—1571 bbls. 
These comprise the total receipts of barrel beef for the years 
named. The shipments of beef from this point, during the year 
1851, were as follows : 

















Ft Sta stnncvegepaceniotnncen 33,437 bbls. 2,475 tes. 
i indtiedhiiteniunadanis 6,798 
To Ogdensburgh,..........s.se+00 5,938 854 
To Lumber country & coastwise, 3,125 
Ty GE iicisrcecectibesceebenseie 8 — 
BF Gea ene ecccnteccenssaissgesenes 135 — 
ie 
ae | icisntciiiinasncintnbeiansad 90,441 2,829 
‘ The following table shows the shipments fora series of years: 
¥ SN, sgahieesossengagnnsoscegebanes 19,733 
Ee eee rer 48 436 —- 
eo AAR BB we 36,000 3,247 tes. 
bit BRO 4 creceoecsstacasocsenctbsesees 49,441 2,829 
ae Commencing with the packing season, the price of cattle at the 
i commencement of each month, until the close of the year, was as 
ae follows : 
i September, ......... $3,00@3,75 | November,......... $3 ,00@8,50 
‘i RE 3,00@4,00 | Decembef,......... 3,00(@3,75 
2 The above figures may be regarded as the range of the cattle 
Be. market, throughout the season, though for some choice lots of 
* very fat, heavy cattle, higher rates were paid. 
Bi THE PORK TRADE. 


During the winter of 1850—’51, the whole number of hogs cut 
in this city was 22,036, giving a total weight of 5,247,278 Ibs., 
being an average of 238} Ibs. per hog. As regards the business 
of the present winter, which will not be closed until sometime in 
March, there is a diversity of opinion, though our belief is, that it 
will not vary much from the last, in the number of hogs cut, while 
there will be an increase of weight. 
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Dales es geason of ¢ 1850— 51, there were received from ya- 


rious sources as follows: 








Uncut Hogs, Pork. Tams, 3aCOMm 
bs lbs. lbs. lbs. 
From Canal.............- P 3.241 1,086,933 432,716 
From Railroad............ 731,533 616 
From teams & Drovers..4,515,745 — —— aalione 











Total....... liguitiis 5,247,278 8,857 1,086,938 482,716 


The above statement includes no portion of hogs, by teams, 
which were purchased by city butchers and family grocers. 

The shipments during the year, reduced to barrels and casks, 
have been as follows: 





Pork. 

Oe a en 10,719 bbls. 489 casks. 
To Canada, vietwasesustasean 3,656 
iiinchiangidiscsusen 1,065 mae 

To Ogdensburgh,............ 400 

BO DS séccinegniesesvecs 65 — 

To Lumber country & 0. p. 3,325 -— 

BF CREE pene cacssessgeccoccees 27 — 








TE asitinn- ahaidiiaindies ..19,257 489 
Hams AND SHOULDERS. 
- Hams " -—Shoulders.— 
bbls. casks, bbls. casks 
To Buffalo,........ voseead ee 790 591 360 
gece casesesicees 247 — 74 — 
By Canal.,....... shaskdenie T — —. — 








Total, ............--2,188 790 665 360 


The price of Mess Pork, Hams and Shoulders in this market on 
the first of each morth during the year, was as follows : 








Mess Pork. Hams. Shoulders. 
GRUMNEP 0 ntsc tenicersian 12,00 —_——. 
ee: |e 10.50(@12,00 
Mar ch, slitibahiiaeaealle 10,50(@12,00 












Peer eee eeeeeeeeee 


i icstiiniciuinen ii 8e be. 





FUR ibis i barvievs ....14,00(@14,50 8 (@8he. 53@6e. 
POD, fis cnedisceseeivedier 14,00 83@ Ye. 6e. 
PAM) tics tesisiciine 13 ,50-14,00 8—8ie. 51(a6e. 
September,.............. 3,50-14,00 8—8he. 6@Te. 
dae gs. 5 sctleiecs eves 16,50-17,00 9—9khe. 7—The. 
November,........000 .. 16,00-16,50 9te. T—The. 


December,...ssssssseses. 18,00-14,00 9—9dc. 7—The. 
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The entire ainems: of pork from this port for three years, has 
been as follows: 
1849, 17,940 bble. 
1850, : - 16,598 “ 
1851, , ° ° 19,990 ms 
THE WOOL TRADE. 

The receipts of this article show a steady increase; and the high 
prices which have ruled during the last two years, together with 
the success which has attended almost every attempt to introduce 
the better breeds of sheep upon our prairies, will doubtless induce 
a much larger number to engage in the business of wool growing. 

The following table shows the amount which came forward du- 
ring the last year 
From Canal, : 520,026 Ibs. 

* Galena and Chicago Railroad, 211,980 << 

‘¢ Teams, . ° ninbddande ” 





Total. . - 1,088,553 « 
Prices ranged during the season the article was in market ag 


follows : 
June, . 25—40 | September, . ‘ 25—35 
July, . ‘ , 28—40 | October, : ‘ 20—35 


August, , 28—35 

The fol lowing shows the extent of the woo] trade of Chicago, 
each year, for the last ten years : 

1842, bs. 1,500 1847, Ibs. 411,488 

1848, 22,050 1848, estimated 500,000 

1844, 96,635 1849, 520,242 

1845, 216,616 1850, 913,862 

1846, 281,222 1851, 1,088 ,553 
THE LUMBER TRADE. 

In 1849, the amount shipped by canal was : 

Boards, ft. 25,773,000 | Shingles, No. 26,560,000 
Lath, No. 7,984,000 ; 

For the years 1850 and 1851, we have taken the pains to ae 
certain what proportion of the lumber shipped by canal, reached 
the Illinois river. The following tables show the total shipment, 
and the amount which went through. 

1850. 
Total shipments. Rec’ Tl. Rives, 
Boards, ft. 88,388,313 82,745,708 
Shingles, No. 40,453,259 88,271,170 
Lath, 11,208,170 10,083,379 
1851. 
Boards, ft. 54,186,745 44,631,372 
Shingles, No. 51,641,000 47,695,500 
Lath, 12, 785,285 11,428 865 
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Turning from our trade with the canal and river to the general 
trade of the city, we find the total receipts of lumber at this point 
for the year 1851 to be as follows: 

Boards 
Shingles 





ft. 125,056,487 
No. 60,338,250 
27,583,475 


NG cs snsacensswicesteetertesaresees 230,505 


Shingle Bolts, eds. (7000 per cord).. 


Cedar Posts 
Hewn timber 


The receipts of boards, shingles and lath at this port from 1847 


to 1851 inclusive, have been as follows : 


Boards. 
$2.118.225 
60.009.250 
73.269.553 

100.364. 797 
accsceceeeed 20-006.437 


Shingles. 
12.148.500 
20.000.000 
39.057.750 
59.423. 750 


60.338.250 


1,488 
71,724 
410,679 


Laths. 
5.655.700 
10.025.109 
19.281.733 
19.890.700 
27.583.475 





SHIPPING. 
Table showing the monthly arrival of vessels at the port of Chi- 
cago, and the number of each kind: 
__ Steamers. | Prop’s. | Schoon’s. | Brigs. | Barks. | Total. 
10 
138 
173 
197 
197 
133 
128 
109 
92 22 
15 5 


—-——_ 


1.192 





10 

42 
86 
36 
29 
ovo 
34 
21 


11 
23 
29 
24 
27 
26 
21 
20 

9 


os 


September 
October 
November 
December 


1 = bo ee Coe bo 

















239 


Total 662 183 
Table showing the tonnage 


12 
that arrived in this port for each ' 
. month during the season of navigation in 1851: 


24.500 
92.100 
143.100 
135.100 November 
133.700 | December 
Total tonnage for the season 985,600. 


The above tables, it must be borne in mind, are derived from 
the books of the Collector, and are short of the truth by from ten 
to twenty percent. in consequence of masters of vessels neglecting 
to enter their arrivals. 


128.400 
120.400 
116.500 
84.700 
7.100 


March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


August 
September 
October 
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MANUFACTURES. 
Capital. j| Sales 1851. | Material. | Hands 


Foundry & Machine shops $180.500 | “R241. 900; $98.900; 291 
Agricultural Implements 359.000} 390.250} 100.000) 267 
Cabinet Making 72.000 134. 600| 36.500) 176 
Mills 155.000 a 40 
Tanneries 180.000; 240.000} 99.267) 159 
Planing Mills 60.000 — 55 
Carriage Making 30.500) 46.700} 14.000) 838 
Brass and Bell Founders 22.500! 48.000} 14.500) 38 
Lard Oil, Candles, &c. 125.000} 235.375 80 
Cooperage 16.500 38.500} 19.000) 56 
Marble Shops, Ke. 15.500 28.000; 12.500) 44 
Tobacco, Segars, &c. 47.000; 63.000 56 
Ice 10.000 | wana | 40 
Brick Making 30.000! 70.000 215 




















Total $1.304.500 1.826.225 394.667 1.600 


In the above list we have not included the manufacture of boots 
and shoes, harness, trunks, clothing, plumbing, gas fitting, sheet, 
tin and copper ware, pump making, black-smithing, silver and 
gold-smithing and plating, and a variety of other branches of man- 
ufacturing. We have given sufficieat, however, to enable the reader, 
at a distance, to form a pretty correct idea of the extent to which 
these various branches of industry are engaged in. 

There are 4 flouring mills ; quantity of flour manufactured in 
1851, 60.000 bbls. There are 10 foundries and machine shops ; 
9 establishments for the manufacture of agricultural implements ; 
10 Cabinet shops; 5 tanneries; 3 planing mills Xc. 


POPULATION. 


The first census returns of the city which we have been able to 
procure are for the year 1840. In the years 1841, 1842, 1844, 
and 1851, no census was taken. ~The following are the returns 
for the other years: 

1840 . . ; . 4.479 | 1847 : ‘ 16.859 
1843 . ‘ , : 7.580 | 1848 ‘ , 20.023 
1845 . ‘ : . 12.088 | 1849 ° . 23.047 
1846 . ‘ . - 14.169 | 1850 . . 28.269 


The census of 1850 was taken by the U. S. Marshal, on the 1st 
day of June, and shows an increase from August of the previous 
year, of 5,222. If the ratio of increase has not fallen off since 
then—and our best informed citizens are of opinion that it has in- 
creased—the population of Chicago on the 1st day of January, 


1852, was a little over 40,000. 
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VALUE oF Property.—In 1839 the total valuation of property 
in Chicago was $236,842. In 1851 the books of the Assessor 
show a valuation of $8,562,717—of which $6,804,262 was Real 
estate. 

REPORT 


OF THR SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY ON TIIB STATE OF THE FINANCES, 


January 6, 1852. 


The Secretary of the Treasury reports : 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


The receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1851, were— 
From customs $49,017,567 92 
From public lands 2,352,305 30 
From miscellaneous sources . ‘ . ‘ 943,106 65 





52,312,979 87 
Add balance in the treasury July 1, 1850 . 6,604,544 49 





Total means . ; ° . 68,917,524 36 


The expenditures for the same fiscal year were 48,005,878 68 





Leaving a balance in the treasury July 1, 1851, of 10,911,645 68 


ESTIMATES. 


The estimated receipts and expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1852, are: 
Receipts from customs, 1st quart- 
er, by actual returns $14,754,909 84 
Receipts from customs, second, 


third and fourth quarter, as es- 
timated. : , : 84,245,090 66 


$49,000,000 00 
Receipts from lands. ‘ . , ‘ 2,100,000 00 
Receipts.from miscellaneous sources R 400,000 00 








61,500,000 00 
Add balance in the treasury July 1, 1851 10,911,645 68 





Total means . 32. Sw (ité‘(<‘t:*é« 411,64 GB 
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EXPENDITURES, VIZ: 


The actual expenditures for the 
quarter ending iene 80, 
1851, were : 

(As appears by accompanying 
statement B. ) 

The estimated expenditures du- 
ring the other three quarters, 
from 1. October, 1851, to June 
30, 1852, are: 

Civil list, foreign intercourse, and 
miscellaneous . 

Expenses of collecting the revenue 
from customs 

Expenses of collecting the revenue 
from lands 

Army proper, &c. 

Fortifications, ordnance, arming 
militia, &e. 

Internal improvements, ke, 

Indian department ‘ 

Pensions . ; 

Naval establishment. 


including 
drydocks and ocean steam-mail 
contracts. 
Interest on the pub lie debt 
Purchase of stock of the loan of 
1847 , ‘ ‘ ‘ 


$10,987,586 81 


12,880,980 75 
1,500,000 00 


137.409 88 
6,308,042 88 


1,675,979 02 

167,457 48 
2,681,647 18 
1,661,508 15 


La A 


7,65! 
4,008,690 70 


1,889,475 79 


Jmapnceanniile 


Leaving an estimated balance in the treasury, July 


1,1852, of . ; . 


The estimated receipts for the fiscal year, com- 
mencing July 1, 1852, and ending June 30, 


1853, are: 
From customs . . 
From public lands : 
From miscellaneous sources . 


Total estimated receipts 


re) am 5% 


95 9 902 5 59 


11,458,743 09 


. $49,000,000 00 


2,500,000 00 
300,000 00 


51 800 ,000 00 


Add estimated balance in the treasury July 1, 1852 11,458,743 09 


Total means as estimated : ; 


63,258,7 743 09 


The expenditures for the same period, as estimated by the sevy- 


eral Departments— 
and Postmaster General, are : 


of State, Treasury, Interior, War, and Navy, 
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Balances of former apprepriations which will be 


required to be expended this year , . $9.742,214 69 
Permanent and indefinite appropriations , ' O 892 550 S4 
Specific appropriations asked for this year ° 20,207,083 66 


42,892,299 19 


This sum is composed of the following particulars, viz : 
Civil list, foreign intercourse, and 


miscellaneous . ‘ $9,923,952 69 
Expenses of collecting revenue 

from customs . ° 2,000,000 00, 
Expenses of collecting revenue 

from lands ; ; 184,620 00 
Army proper, Xc. ; : 8,571,068 06 
Fortifications, ordnance, arming 

militia, &c. ; ” 1,799,078 00 
Internal improvements, ‘ke. : 1,494,003 81 
Indian department P ‘ 1,206,530 32 
Pensions . ; } , 2,433,771 97 


Naval establishment, including 
dry-docks and ocean steam mail 


contracts. : ; ' 10,473,983 64 
Interest on public debt . , 3,879,690 TO 
Purchase of stock of the loan of 

1847 7 ; . . 925.000 00 

“42 ~») 392 2QGQ 19 


Leaving an estimated balance in the treasury a 

1, 1858, of . ‘ 366,445 00 

The total receipts from all sources for the (o fiscal year 
amounted to $52,212,979 87, which, with the balance in the treas- 
ury on the Ist of July, 1850, of $6,604,544 49, gave, as the total 
available means for the year ending 30th June last, the sum of 
$8,917,524 30; of this amount $49, 017,567 92 were received 
from customs. 

The receipts for the quarter ending 30th Seztember last were 
$15,561,511 83, of which $14,754,909 34 were from customs ; 
for the corresponding quarter of the previous year the customs 
yielded the gross sum of $14,764,043 05. It is presumed that 
the receipts for the three remaining quarters of the current fiscal 
year will mot exceed those of the corresponding quarters of the last 
rear, and hence the receipts from that source have been estimated 
at $49,000,000 00. 

The estimated total receipts for the current fiscal year amount 
to $51,500,000. The total expenditures are estimated at $5U,- 
952,90 259. Total receipts for the next fiscal year are estimated 

t $51,800,000. 
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National Finances. 


In order to present the various objects of expenditure to Con- 
gress in the most distinct manner possible, I have caused the esti- 
mates for the next fiscal year to be prepared with such view, and 
therefore the amounts required for the usual and long established 
wants of the Government have been separated from such as are 
deemed necessary for the protection and welfare of our newly ac- 
quired territories, and demanded in the fulfilment of our obliga- 
tions, express or implied, in connexion therewith. ; 

It need scarcely be stated that a large proportion of the increased 
expenditures of the Government in times of profound peace are 
consequent upon tie acquisition of our new territories. The esti- 
mates for those territories, in addition to the otherwise ordinary 
wants of the Government, are deemed essential to their well-being, 
and are submitted with the hope that Congress will pursue a liberal 
course of policy towards that younger and weaker portion of our 
country; as it cannot be doubted that, when a permanent popula- 
tion shall possess them, and consequent advancement in all the 
elements of civilization shall be realized, they will amply repay 
present expenditures by permanent and powerful augmentation of 
the national wealth. 

The expenditures for the ordinary wants of the Government for 
the next fiscal year are estimated at $83,343,219 O07, as will ap- 
pear in the detail of estimates already transmitted to Congress. 

Those submitted as required by our new territoties, and in the 
fulfilment of our obligations consequent upon their acquisition, 
amount in part to $9,549,080 12, as follows: 

Survey of the boundary line between the United 


States and Mexico . : : : ; $120,000 00 
Survey of the west coast . . . ‘ 150,000 00 
Dry-dock in California . . : : ' 360,000 00 
Mileage and per diem of Senators and Represent- 

atives from California, Utah and New Mexico 96.482 40 
Territorial governments of Utah and New Mexico 61,400 00 
Judicial expenses, including marshals. . 77,200 00 
Expenses of commission for settling land titles in 

California ‘ : : . : é 50.000 00 
Expenses of surveys in California . ; , 18,500 00 
Expenses of surveys and sales of public lands in 

California. . . ° ° , , 239,075 00 
Pensions under the acts of 1848. : ; 431,240 00 
Expenses of Post Office Department ‘ . 638,250 00 


Excess of expenditures of War Department in the 
maintenance of troops, &c., in the new terri- 


tories ‘ . ° ° ° , ; 4,556,709 75 
Interest on so much of the debt contracted in con- 
sequence of and during the late war . ‘ 2,820,242 97 


Making an aggregate of 9,549,080 15 
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Add for the ordinary expenses of the Government, as per printed 
estimates, $33,343,219 07, and we have the sum of $42.892,- 
209 19 as the total estimated demands upon the treasury for the 
next fiscal year, leaving an estimated unappropriated balance in 
the treasury on the Ist of July, 1853, of $20,306,443 90. This 
sum, it is believed, will be ample to meet the amount required on 
that day for the redemption of the loan of 18438, then due, of $6,- 
237,931 35, and such additional appropriations beyond the esti- 
mates submitted as may be made during the present and next 
sessions of Congress. 

PUBLIC DEBT. 

The public r registered debt on the 30th November. 1850, was 
$64,228,238 37; since which period the following reductions have 
been made, viz: 

On account of the debt of the cities of the District 
of Columbia, assumed by the act of 2Uth May, 


1836 ° ‘ . ° ° ‘ $60,000 00 
On account of the old funded and unfunded debt 2.869 19 
On account of the loan of 1845 , : 230,300 00 
On account of the loan of 1847. ; . 1,070,450 00 
On account of Mexican indemnity stock . , 303,973 92 
On account of treasury notes paid in specie. G50 OU 


1,667,843 11 

In addition to which, the awards under the fifteenth article of 
the treaty with Mexico, for which the issue of stock was authorized, 
amounting to $2,591,213 45, and the instalment under the twelfth 
article of that treaty, amounting to $3,242,400, have been paid 
in cash. 

The public debt on the 20th ultimo, per statement C, was $62,- 
560,395 26, as follows, viz: 
Old funded and unfunded debt, payable on pres- 


entation . ; $116,716 79 
Debt of the District cities assumed by Congress, 

$60,000, payable annually ‘ : 840,000 00 
Treasury notes issued prior to 22d July, 1846, 

payable or fundable on presentation . 135,711 64 
Treasury notes issued under act of 22d July, 1846, 

do. do.. ; 17,550 00 
Treasury notes issued under act of 28th January, 

1847, do. do. ; ° ; 9,500 00 
Loan of April 15th, 1842, due 31st December, 

1862, do. do. ‘ ° ' 8,198,686 03 
Loan of March 34d, 1843, dee Ist July, 1853 . 6 ,237,9 31 35 
Loan of July 22d, 1846, due 12th Nov., 1856 4,999,149 45 


Loan of January ‘ 28th, 1847, duelst Jan. 1868 26,265,150 00 
Loan of March 31st, 1848, due ist July, 1868 15,740,000 00 


62,500,305 26 
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Towns of Missouri. 





CoLUMBIA AND ITs Prospects.—Columbia is rapidly on the ad- 
vance. Onward and upward is its course to a high destiny. Sur- 
rounded by fertile and attractive lands, and having about it 
the elements of real prosperity, our town is increasing in popula- 
tion, in business, in wealth, in improvements, in the means of 
comfort and happiness—in short in all the heathful energies of a 
prosperous and desirable community. Not only is it the most 
beautiful, but itis at the same time among the most pleasant and 
thriving inland villages in the western country. Those who will 
look up and down our streets and mark the preparations for im- 
provements the coming season—the freshness and vigor with which 
the spring trade opens—the energy and spirit with which every 
thing is being driven forward, cannot but be impressed with the 
conviction that Columbia is on the advance to highe> degrees of 
prosperity. Blessed with a healthfulness of location unrivalled 
in the State, and with educational, social and business advantages 
that are invaluable, the future is full of hope and promise. 

Columbia is situated in the midst of a densely populated and 
exceedingly fertile region of the State, and directly on the great 
thoroughfare from St. Louis to the western border. The prosper- 
ity of the farmers around it, (and agriculture at last is the sub- 
stratum of all other interests,) is not fivtitious—is not of that 
character which makes a ‘‘promise to the ear and breaks it to the 
hope.”? Therefore the stranger in visiting our county in quest of 
a new home is not deceived by a fair exterior. A more intimate 
acquaintance will confirm the favorable impression at first formed 
of our country and town.—Try it who may and we will endorse for 
this result. 

Columbia contains about twelve hundred inhabitants, four 
churches, the State University, at which there are now about one 
hundred and thirty-five students, two large female schools, a Dis- 
trict School—all the pupils at the various institutions numbering 
in the aggregate over three hundred—nine dry goods stores with 
one or two soon to be opened, two drug stores with a book store 
combined, one jewelry and fancy store, one boot and shoe store, 
three carriage shops, three saddler shops, two tailor shops, one 
barber, two boot and shoe manufactories, one hatter shop, two 
cabinet shops, six blacksmith shops, two gun smiths, two taverns, 
one livery stable, one or more lumber-yards, one tin and stove 
store, one confectionary and baker, (sending around a bread wa- 
gon twice a day in regular city style,) one grocery, two carding 
machines, two wagon makers’ shops, eight physicians, two resident 
dentists, nine lawyers, three or four stone cutters, several painters 
and paper hangers, two plasterers, a number of carpenters and last, 
though perhaps not least, two printing offices. 
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Another thing: there are in Columbia very few loafers or old 
bachelors. W ho will not, then, agree with us that the ‘‘skies are 
bright”? and that the bow of promise spans our heavens ? 


Rocuerort, Boone County, Mo.—Rocheport isa beautiful and 
flourishing town. It contains four or five hundred inhabitants, 
three churches, good schools, six or eight dry goods stores, one 
hotel, one drug store, the larges st tobacco stemmery in the upper 
country, several blacksmith shops, cabinet m: ikers, tailors, sadd- 
lers, physicians, ke. The main street is McAdamized and the 
sidewalks are well paved. 

The town occupies an advantageous position. Being near the 
line which divides Boone and Howard counties, within the former, 
and backed by as fine a farming country as any in the State, noth- 
ing can prevent the steady growth of Rocheport. 

The town is situated on the north bank of the Missouri river, in 
ascending which stream a view of the town is obtained many miles 
before the traveler reaches it. Situated as this place is, on the 
river and at the mouth of the Moniteau creek, nature seems to 
have formed a gap for the discharge of its waters, and for the 
town site, in the continuous range of beetling cliffs of limestone. 
The turbid waters of the Missouri chafe the base of these cliffs 
above and below Rocheport, the gap extending about the distance 
of one mile. From the river bank, which is not high, the ground 
rises sufficiently to fix inthe mind of the observer a strong impres- 
sion of the beauty and eligibility of the location. 

The town commands a large trade, because the country round 
about it is rich and attractive. It may not be improper in this 
place to notice the curiosities which are to be found in the vicinity 
of Rocheport. Some little distance above the town, on the face of 
the cliffs fronting the river, are to be seen, in a situation apparent- 
iy inaccessible, Indian hieroglyphics, supposed to have had some 
connexion with their forms of worship. Along the banks of the 
Moniteau creek (named after an Indian deity) are to be found the 
burial grounds of the savages. Below the town we are told there 
is a spacious and curious cave, in which a stream of water pours 
over a rocky bed, forming a beautiful cascade. This cave con- 
tains many apartments and presents various objects of interest to 
the antiquary. Not far distant a large spring gushes out of the 
perpendicular rock, affording copious supplies of the clearest and 
best of water. 
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Literary Notices. 


STEAM VESSELS FOR THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The following extracts from the ‘‘Placers’ Times” show that our 
citizens have lost nothing of their spirit of enterprise by removing 
to California. And if they continue to improve their commercial 
facilities between that country and Asia, an extensive commerce 
will be established which will, in a few years, rival that between 
the United States and Europe. 


Steam VEssELS FOR THE Sanpwicn IsLtanps.—William Glen, 
Esq., has made a report of the trip of the Constitution to the 
Sandwich Islands, which by permission of the North Pacifie Steam 
Navigation Company, is published in the Alta. Mr. Glen writes: 

**] found 3,888 tons of shipping actively and profitably engaged 
in the transportation of island produce, merchandise and passengers 
between the different ports, and it is estimated that the amount 
annually derived by the coasting vessels from these resources ex- 
ceeds $200,000, while the establishment of a number of coffee and 
sugar plantations, and the consequent introduction of a large num- 
ber of coolies, will have a tendency to augment the coastwise traf- 
fic to a considerable extent. 

The natural peculiarities attendant upon coasting among the 
Islands operate in favor of the exclusive employment of steam nav- 
igation perhaps more than those of any other portion of the navi- 
gable globe, as the winds prevail to such a degree that sailing 
vessels require from four to six weeks in the prosecution of a voy- 
age, which, with steam, could be accomplished regularly in four days. 

In a general commercial point of view, the Islands present a 
somewhat gloomy aspect, produced undoubtedly by an excess of 
importations, combined with the comparatively low range of prices 
for Island produce; notwithstanding, as will be observed by the 
statistics for 1851, published by the Collector-General, the com- 
merce of the Islands is increasing in a ratio almost unprecedented, 
the total importations during the year 1851, having amounted to 
$1,823,821 68, againtt $1,035,058 O7 in the preceding year. 

The Company at present keep but one steamer in the trade, but 
purpose to have two more as soon as arrangements can be effected. 


ARRIVAL OF CLIPPERS AT CHtInaA.—Quick PassaGes.—The 
Lightning, from China, brings us intelligence of the arrival out of 
three of our famous clippers. The passage of the Game Cock is 
set down as the quickest ever made between this port and Hong 
Kong. She arrived on the 6th of December, in a run of only 
thirty-four days, bringing European intelligence of a more recent 
date than that received by overland express. The flying Cloud 
reached Hong Kong on the 3d, also in a passage of thirty-five 
days. The Witchcraft had also arrived.—.4ta. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE MILLION. 
By Ella, of Carondelet. 





FEMALE ConvVERSATION :— For a lady to converse well is in her 
a great accomplishment— an act of inestimable value. It is the 
surest means by which she may give a tone of rational felicity to 
social life—by which dulness may be dissipated from the fire-side, 
and life and cheerfulness dispensed as from an Angel’s harp! No 
other talent can compare with it— no other amusement is so wel- 
come at all times. Music has charms, even magical; but music 
may often fail to win our thoughts from unpleasant remembrances: 
the theater, and ball-room, and field-sport are not always in har- 
mony with the tone of our feelings: even our hearts grow listless 
over the book, whose pages speak and words burn; but never does 
woman’s choice conversation weary on the ear! It is this that is 
never so charmless as not to beguile our thoughts, even from that 
sadness which time seems to have engrafted on the mind, or is 
fertile in winning memory from the imprints of adversity. — Men 
cannot esteem too highly the privilege that woman possesses in 
this ever pleasing power of enchanting ideas—the privilege to con- 
quer, and captivate, and hold, in felicitous obeyance, their hearts 
and minds. Conversation is not only the surest medium of affec- 
tion, consolation, amusement, and ratignal instruction— but it is, 
also, the surest means to array good sense against folly, and piety 
against irreligion, surely and vitally: but all this presupposes a 
conversation, free from sensuality. high, and intellectual: the re- 
verse of this is sure to work an influence equally reverse. Words 
of affection from woman’s lips, seem to be spirit-missiles thrown 
~~ kind @estiny along man’s pilgrimage, to win, to ennoble, and 
to bless. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Hunt’s Mercuants’ Macazine.—Having occasionally called in 
question the soundness of certain doctrines which have been published 
m this valuable work, it might, perhaps, be inferred that we were dis- 
posed to detract from its merits. Such, however, is not the case. 

The author is entitled to his opinions, And «although we may some- 
times oppose them, we should nevertheless regard it as a serious mis- 
fortune to be deprived of the information we derive from his labors. 
The American people have just cause to be proud of a work which is 
sought for and regarded as authorily in every part of the commercial 
world, And, as evidence of our friendship for the Editor, we take 
pleasure in copying the following notice from a New York paper: 


“Hunt’s MercHants’ MaGazine.—In the year 1839, and in the month of 
July, Mr. Freeman Hunt brought out the first number of this great work, which 
has been steadily growing in value, ability and magnitude, until it has now reached 
-ts 24th bound volume, and constitutes one of the most valuable collections of 
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commercial information that has ever been published. Probably we should not 
be considered as saying too much, if we placed it at the head of contributions of 
this kind : 

“The first conception of this work was original; nothing exactly like it existed 
in Europe, and nothing similar to it in this country. Its object was clearly stated 
in the beginning, and has been faithfully adhcred to in every subsequent number. 
It professes to give, and it has given, a clear, reliable and well written monthly 
report of the arts, manufactures and commerce of ancient and modern nations. 
While its more important object has been to communicate to the merchant all 
that information which he required in his business transactions, it has contained 
the most valuable statistical tables, in reference to the progress of commerce, 
and every department of domestic and foreign trade—the ablest lectures, essays, 
and articles which have been written in this country, on art, manufactures, ban- 
king, inventions, Jight-houses, coast surveys, the tariffs of all nations, the great 
Institutions, Insurance of Life, Health, Fireand Marine Companies:—a very able 
and impartial department of Book Reviews, the most enlightened dissertations 
upon commerce, the clearest exhibition of the commercial wealth of all nations, 
particularly our own, with the progress of mining and the results of geological 
surveys and investigations; the proceedings of chambers of commerce, and all the 
changes effected by governments, corporations and associations, which concerned 
the commercial interests of the world; early and authentic information in reference 
to commercia! and maritime affairs in every part of the world; with still another, 
and very valuable department, viz.: the decision of Marine ane Admiralty Courts, 
affecting the interests of commerce; and, in fact constituting, when taken together, 
the most reliable mass of information of tne kind which has ever been published 
in any country. 

‘Nothing we could say, could do any thing to enhance the well established repu- 
tation of the magazine. It is circulated through every part of the world; it is 
taken by the leading merchants among all nations; it has been ordered in complete 
sets by Boards of Trade in England, and commissions appointed by the govern- 
ments on the continent. It has been con.mended by Judges of Admiralty Tri- 
bunals, and votes of thanks from many quarters have been sent to the editor. The 
press has in this country, and in Europe, from the beginning, greeted every num- 
ber with praise; and very few works have been published, and certainly none in 
this country, which are so frequently referred to as authority in high quarters. 


“If Freeman Hunt had lived in England, cr in France, and devoted his life so 
entirely to the great interests of commerce, he would have received honers and 
emoluments from governments, and been looked upon asa public benefactor. He 
is so indeed in this country, but we are not aware that our Government has yet 
taken the trouble to furnish even ambassadors, ministers, consuls, and other re- 
presentatives, with his Magazine. In fact, the Government bestows very little 
attention on these things; and if our experience for many years, as one of its re- 
presentatives, is » fair sample of the rest in this respect, it may be laid down asa 
rule, that almost the only general authority they have to rely upen in their com- 
mercial decisions is Hunt’s Magazine, ordered and paid for by themselves. With- 
out it, we should have been ai a loss on very many occasions ; but with it, we 
always felt secure that our decisions would be confirmed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and in every instance where an appeal was made, these de- 
cisions were confirmed. 

“There isno man in this country who is as thoroughly familiar with the arrange- 
ments of the commercial relations of men, and of governments, as Mr. Hunt. He 
has, doubtless, devoted more careful attention to these matters than any other 
American, and the value of his services, if the Government could call them into 
constant requisition in Washington, could not be estimated.” 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 





c ° es 
Stationery. 
IR & CO.—Stock of German, 
French, &c. Books, Engrav- 
Books, Music Paper and Sta- 
38 Walnut street, corner of Se- 
St. Louis, Mo. 
August, 1501. 





€runks. 


PENDZINSKI, Premium Trunk Maker. 

Vl Constantly on hand, at wholesale and 

retail, and made to order at the shortest no- 

tice, Hard Leather Trunks, Solid Leather 

Steel Spring Trunks, Valises, Carpet Bags, 
Packing Trunks, Ladies’? Dress Boxes, &c. 

Trunks repaired in the best manner. Call 





and examine for lves befor. buving 
elsewhere, as lam ined to sell as low 


as any house in the trads il risks, No. 42 
North Second [ Westsid i) between 
Chestnut and Pine streets, 





street 


av, 1551. 


A. B. LATHROP. J. W. MITCHELL. 
a G. JEGFERS. 
B. LATHROP & Co. 


ANUFACTURERS and wholesale and re- 
1) sail des alers in TRUNKS, Valises, Carpet 
Bags, Umbrellas, Ladies’ Satchels, Dress and 
jonnet Boxes, Kc. 

Constantly on hand at Eastern Prices 
(for CASH.) the largest assortment of 
Trunks, Canvas or Leather, suitable for pack- 


Packing 





ing Prints, Clothing or Fancy Articles, Boots 
and Shoes, &c. A isi Manufacturers of all 
kinds of Packing Boxes for the city trade. 
Depot and Office No. 60 Third street, at the 
Trunk Emporium” opposite Old Theatre. St. 
Louis. Mo. April, 1851. 





Architects 


y)EN. SMITH, Surveyor and Bar ineer. 
) Survevs made with accuracy and des- 
patch in any part ol the « ty o1 country; also, 
Maps constructed, and Plans and Estimates 
made for Rail, Plank and other roads. Orders 
respectfuliy North-west 
corner Third and Chestnut streets, St. Louis. 
May, lool. 


solicited. Ottice: 


Slowers. 


XLORA GARDEN _This establishment c: 
I tains a collec tic not Plants and Flowers 
not excelled perha s by any in the United 
States. Of ROSES alone there are 230 varie- 
ties; and the proprietor hasalevoted ten years 
to storing his HOT-HOUSES, 420 feet in 
length, with specimens of rare and beautiful 
plants, and flowers from almost every part of 
the globe. The Garden is pleasantly situated 
on South Seventh street and affords a delight- 
ful retreat from the noise and dust of the city. 
A commodious SALOON has been fitted up 
and will be supplied with confectionary, ice 
creams. and other refreshments suitable tothe 
season and the place. Spirituous liquors are 
excluded from the premises. Boquets of the 
richest flowers and most tasteful combination 
furnished throughout every season of the 
year. 


April, 155]. G. GOEBEL. 





| 
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Stoves. 


HUDSON E. BRIDGE. HARRISON P. BRIDGE. 
BRIDGE & BROTHER. 
\ ANUFACTURERS of Pierce’s Patent 
“American Air-Tight”’ “Empire” and 
“Victory” Premium Cooking Stoves, and 
variety of Wood and Coal heating 
Stoves, dealers in Tin Plate, Copper, Sheet 
Iron, Iron Wire, Tinners’ tools, machines, 
also, manufacturers of Jewett’s improved Pa- 
tent Cary Ploughs. 


every 


‘ILES F. FILLEY, Manufacturer of the 

I celebrated pri e preminm Cooking stoves; 
also, Irving’s air tight cooking stoves, fancy 
box and coal stoves; dealer in tin plate, cop- 
per, sheet iron, block tin, rivets, tinner’s 
tools, machines, Kc, Warehouse No. 163 
North Muin street, St. Louis, Mo. Foundry 
yn Lewis street, nearthe water works. 


Mathematical Justruments 


J B LATTNER, M ithematical and Surgical 
Oe nstrument maker, Dealer in Guns, Pis- 
tols and Sporttng Materials, No. 58 North Se- 
d street, between Pine and Olive, St. Louis, 
» manufactures, and has always on hand: 
rveyor’s Compasses, Levelling Instruments, 
Pocket Compasses, 5S y-glasses, 
Barometers, Thermometers, Drawing Instru- 
meuts, Spectacles, lvory and Gunter’s Scales 
and Protractors, Hour and Half Hour Glasses, 
Microscopes and Magnifying Glasses, Hydro- 
meters of silver and glass, hydrometers for 
cids and salts, Magic Lanterns, Electrical Ma- 
chines, &c., also, Surgical and Dental Instru- 
Pocket, Dissecting, Cupping and self- 
injecting cases; Taylor’s Shears, all sizes; 
Syringes, large and small, Scarificators, Lan- 
Turnkeys; large Seales and 
Weights for Druggists; Prescription Scales 
on Stands; Revolvers, Guns, Pistols, Powder 
Flaks, Game Bags, &c. JZ” All the above In- 
struments repaired at short notice in the best 
manner. 











rheodolite 


ments; 


cets: Forceps; 


Hardware. 


\ TILSON & BROTHERS, Wholesale Deal- 
ers in Hardware, corner of Main and 


| Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


_|P WONDERLY, Manufacturer of Copper, 

Tin and Sheet Iron Work—such as Cop- 
per Pipes for Steamboats and Distilleries, 
Soda Fountains, Copper ettles, Well and Cis- 
tern Pumps, and every other article in his line 
of business, No. 233 Main street, South-east 
cerner of Cherry, St. Louis, Mo. He also 
manufactures and keeps constantly on hand, 
Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware 
alwavs on hand, wholesale and retail. 


§ ats. 


C. BENEDICT, D. PEARCE, 
Danbury, Conn. St. Louis, Mo. 

AVID PEARCE & CO., 2 “~~. and 
1) wholesale dealers in Hats, Caps and 
Straw Goods, No. 1:0 Mainst., St. Louis, Mo. 





J. HENWOOD, Hat manufacturer, No, 72 
. 


Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 














Saddlery. 


EWITT & STEINACKER, Saddle. Har- 
| ness and Trunk Manufacturers, whole- 


sale and retail, No. 67 Fourth street, corner of 


Pine, opposite the Planters House, St. Louis. 


Commissions. 


H. W. LEFFINGWELL, R. S. ELLiotr, 
Notary Public Com’r of Deeds. 
EFFINGWELL & ELLIOT, Real Estate 
i Dealers, Auctioneers and Cony eyancers, 

No. 123 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. Real 
Estate sold on commission, at private sale, or 
auction. Also. deeds ofall kinds written, and 
acknowledgments taken. Maps of the city 
and additions to be seen at the office, and in- 
formation given free of charge. Surveying 
done promptly and correctly. 


‘ENERAL AGENCY at Dubuque, Iowa, for 

J public lands, real estate, military land 
Warrants, payment ol taxes, investigation of 
titles, amicable collection of debts, and all | 
other business within the legitimate sphere of 
an Agent's duties, by 

CHARLES CORKERY, 

Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and 
Depositions for all the North-western States, 

Missouri included. October, 181. 


Attornens. 


YLOVER & CAMPBELL late of Palmy ra, | 


J Mo., Attorneys at Law, St. Louis, Mo. 


OHN LOUGHBOROUGH, Attorney and 
J Counsellor at Law, office No. 56 Pine 
street, near Third, (adjoining that of the Clerk 
of the Supreme Court. 


T F. RISK & A.FALLER, Attorneys at | 


Law, office—No. 15 North Chestnut st., 
(2 doors west of the Republican building,) St. 


(< 


Louis, Mo. 


k HEREFORD, Attorney at Law, Indepen- 
- dence, Mo. Otfice over Thomas & Todd’s 
store. 

Refer to Messrs. Thomas & Todd, Smart & 
Hughes, Coleman & Dallam, Independence, 
Mo.; Hon. Wm. Scott, Hon, Thos. 1. Price, 
George W. Hough, Jefferson City, Mo.; Tutt & 
Watson, M. Tarver, Esq.» H. Cobb, Esq., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


feather. 
joun CG. MEYER, Dealer in Hides, Leather; 
2 Oils and Findings, No. 88, North Main 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Surniture. 


0, W.JE ROME, wholesale and retail dealer 
and manufacturer of Cabinet Furniture, 
hairs, bedsteads, &c., Nos. 44, 46 and 48, 

Olive street, opposite the Monroe House, St. 

Louis, Mo. 


\ 7M. M. HARL OW, | I roprietor of the St. 

Louis Furniture Store, manufactures 
and keeps constantly on h und every variety 
of househojq furniture, matresses, window 
blinds, willow ware, &c. 

Also, manufactures to order every article in 
his line, with despatch. Orders from abroad 
promptly attended to, and goods carefully 
packed. All goods warranted as recom- 
mended. 

New Warchouse, No. 88 Second street, bet- 
ween Olive ane Locust streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Fashionable Goods 


TI’ NIE undersigned takes the liberty of in- 
| forming you that he has removed his place 
of business to Olive street, a few doors above 
Main, south side, in the Exchange Building, 
and three doorsabove Messrs. FE. W. Clarke & 
Co's. Banking House, where he is now open- 
ing, and will continue to receive during the 
Spring months, a large and full assortment of 
| the most fashionable styles of goods, in his 
line, for gentlemen’s wear; and where he will 
| be pleased to see his old friends and custom- 
ers and their friends with them. and assure- 
those who may favor him with their patron- 
uge, that they shall receive his personel atten- 
tion and his best efforts to please. Very re- 
spectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. G, SHELTON. 


| 
| Dry Goods, 


Doss KING & CO., tthatienaiie Dry Geods 
dealers, 131 and 133 Main street. St. 

ouis. Job P. Doan, St. Louis, Wyliey King, 
_ Richard Big low, New York. 


i McCREERY & CO., Wholesale deal- 
ers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St 
|} Louis, Mo. Wayman ¢ “wedi srenien R. Mc 
| Creery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. Hargu- 
| dine, Charles D. Appleton. 


yy cons, CURISTY & CO., wholesale deal- 

ers in Dry Goods, No. 75 Main street, 
St. Louis, Mo. James Woods, William T. 
| Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods. 


| 
Fruit Crees. 


ora TREES AND SHRUBBERY, for 

sale by the undersigned, at their fruit 
|} farmand nursery. This establishment is lo- 
cated seven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. 
There are Omnibus Coaches running daily 
from the City within one half mile of the es- 
taplishment. The Nursery and Gardens are 
open at all times (Sundavs excepted) for the 
reception of visitors. Horticulturists and ama- 
teurs are respectfully invited to visit the es- 
tablishment and examine for themselves. In 
directing the attention of the public to their 
nursery, they would remark that one of the 
firm, (Mr. James Sigerson,) has been engaged 
in the above business for the last twenty-five 
years; during that time he has tested many of 
the varieties now growing. This, with the 
assurance on their part of an intention to in- 
crease the number of their trees, as well as to 
add to their assortment from year to year, fur- 
nishes a strong guarantee to persons Ww ishing 
to make choice selections of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices for trees 
will be as reasonable as at any similar estab- 
lishment East or West, and when desired, 
trees will be delivered free of charge in the 
city or on ste amboats; packed in good order 
for their destin ation. 

[3 All letters addressed to John Sigerson, 
St. Louis, or to James Sigerson, Carondelet, 
will me et with prompt attention. 

JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS. 


Paper Warehouse 


SLIGO BOOK STORE AND PAPER WARE- 
HOUSF, 

MOS I. SCHULTZ, No. 136, North Main 

street, St. Louis, opposite the Bank. 

Wholesale dealer in books, paper and sta- 











tionery. 
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Banking Houses. 


JAGE & BACON, Banking House No. 139 
Main street, St, Louis, next door to the 
Bank of Missouri. 

N. B. Deposits received, Drafts and Notes 
from all parts of the Union collected and Ex- 
change on the East and South for sale at all 
times. 

Ajso Branches of Exchange and Banking 
Houses at San Francisco and Sacramento Ci- 
ties, California. 
| OKBR, RENICK & CO., bankers and ex- 

4 change dealers, No. 132 Main street, west 
side,third door north of Vine street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchased 
and sight exchange on the eastern cities and 
New Orleans for sale at the lowest rates in 
sums to suit purchasers. 








Pa N J-. ANDERSON & CO., bankers and 
e exchange dealers onthe north-west corner 
of Main and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. In- 
terests paid to depositors, drafts and notes 
collected, sight and time bills purchased and 
exchange on the eastern cities and New Or- 
leans for sale at the lowest rates. 
| 4. BENUIST & Co., bankers and ex- 
de change dealers, No. 83 Main street, east 
side third door north of Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchas- 
ed, and sight exchange on the eastern cities 
and New Orleans for sale, at the lowest rates, 
in sums to suit purchasers. 


JAS. EE. FRANCISCUS 
J. H. BILLING. 

] ASKELL & CO., bankers and exchange 
dealers, cornerof Main and Vine streets, 

St. Louis, Mo., buy and sell exchange on all 

the eastern, western and southern cities; all 

kinds of bank notes, and foreign gold and sil- 

ver. 

2 $-Land warrants bought and sold, and ful- 
ly guaranteed. 

F"Coll«ctions made in all cities, and 
promptly remitted for, at current rates of ex- 
change, free of charge. 

iF Interest allowed on deposits on time, or 
to be checked for at sight. 

i} rhe highest price paid for Gold Dust. 
SOON OOOO 


Slate Dard. 


OHN M. CANNON, Slater, No. 15 and 17 
South Sixth street, St. Louis, would re- 
spectfully inform the public that, having new 
compl ted his arrangements, he is prepared to 
make contracts for any work in his line. He 
has in his employ practical slaters, and is well 
prepared to execute in a workmanlike man- 
ner, and with dispatch, all orders entrusted 
to his care. He keeps constantly on hand, and 
for sale, Welch slate, rich tiles, sheet lead. 
siate flagging, slate hearths, copper, brass and 
iron slating nails, Rosendale cement, and all 
other articles pertaining to his business. He 
will strip from roofs zine, sheet iron, tin, or 
other covering, and substitute therefor slate. 
Slate removed from one roof, can be used to 
advantage on another, which is not the case 
with any other roofing material. His terms 
are such as cannot but prove satisfactory. 
Apply as above. 


8. HASKELL. 


Brushes. 


DINGS & CO., importers of German, 

« French and English FancyGoods, and 

manufacturers of all kinds of brushes, No. 
47 Main street, St, Louis, Mo. 











College. 


ONATHAN JONES’ | COMMERCIAL 
e) COLLEGE, St, Louis, Mo., incorporated 
by the General Assembly, January 24, 1849. 
With full authority to “grant diplomas, award 
degrees, confer honors, and exercise all and 
singular, the privileges common to Commer- 
cial Colleges, authorized by law in other 
States.”°—Charter, Sec. 2. 

Young Gentlemen wishing to prepare them- 
selves for busine s pursuits, are respectfully 
invited to call during business hours and exam- 
ine the mode of imparting instruction, the 
progress of the pupils, and the superior faci- 
lities extended to those desirous of qualifying 
themselves for the practical duties of the 
Counting House. Personal references given 
to above one hundred and eighty (180) Practi- 
eal Accountants now in charge of Books in 
this city, all of whom have completed their 
business education in this institution. 

N. B. For CIRCULARS containing infor- 
mation in regard to the terms, the course of 
instruction and all business connected with 
the above, call at the **Book-keeping Depart- 
ment,”? corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, 
or address JONATHAN JONES, St. Louis,Mo, 
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OUN 8S. WATSON, (late of Wilgus & Wat- 
J son) No. 54* 4)’ Pine street, between Se- 
cond and Third, next door above the old stand 
of Wilgus & Watson, house, steamboat, sign 
and ornamental painter, grainer, glazier, 
whitener and paper hanger; also, dealer in 
all the latest styles of French and American 
paper hangings. He keeps constantly on hand 
and ready for sale mixed paints of all colors, 
oils, varnishes, Japan, turpentine, W hite lead, 
putty, and a large and superior assortment of 
French and American window glass, which 
will be cut to any size to suit customers. 

Particular attention paid to estimating on 
houses or steamboats. November. 





TOLF & ENGERT, importers and dealers 
\ in Paper Hangings, Colors and Fancy 
Papers, No. 49 South Second street, between 
Elm and Myrtle, St. Louis, Mo. Constantly 
on hand, all kinds of oil and water colors, pa- 
per-hangings, chimney screens, tester pieces 
window shades. marble, marroquin, Gold an 
Silver paper, painters’ and Dutch geld bronze, 
lead pencils, paint boxes, paint brushes, 
drawing paper, &c. April, 1850. 
—eeee eee see 


Records. 


JERSONS wishing to obtain transcripts of 
| records in New Madrid county, can pro 
cure them without delay by addressing the un- 
dersigned. And to avoid the inconvenience 
of remitting small sums, the records will be 
directed to George Pegrim & Co., St. Louis, 
who will deliver the same upon the payment 
of the fees. WM. MOSELEY, 
Recorder of New Madrid Co., Mo. 
March, 1851. 
—ooweaeaernrn re ee eee 


forse Shocing. 














OHN MULLERY, Premium Horse Shoer 
e) inthe alley, opposite the Post Office, will 
as usual pay particular attention to the various 
diseases affecting the feet of horses, and will 
guarantee to give general satisfaction in either 
of the above departments. 
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Mauufacturers. 
TNHOMAS GREY, Blacksmith and Iron 
| Worker, No. 90 North Second street, bet- 
ween Vlive and Locust, St. Louis, Mo., keeps 
constantly on hand and manufactures to order 
Ox Chains, Sledges, Wedges, and every des- 
cription of Mining Tools, also Iron Hobbles 
and Picket Pins. %$Blacksmith work for 
jousebuilders, at the lowest prices. 
has always on hand the highly recommended 
Iron Frame Bedstead, and Camp Stool. 
DLL ees" 


Foundry. ars 


\ TASHINGTON FOUNDRY, corner of Se- 
cond and Morgan streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
We are prepared to fill with dispatch, and to 


fit up in superior style, all orders in the Foun- | 


dry and Machine business, such as steam en- 
gines, mill work, mill castings, railroad cars, 


wheels for coal trucks, lard and soap kettles | 


of all sizes, press screws, &c., made to order 
at short notice. Wool carding 


cards, we will warrant equal to any in the 
Union. 

All orders from the country will meet with 
prompt attention. 


J. DOWDALL & CO. 


8. J. SMITH. T. FAIRBRIDGE. 
W. D. WOOD. H. B. HAWKINS. 
Missouri Foundry. 


T. 


JAIRBRIDGE, WOOD & CO., manufactur- | 


ers of Castings, Iron Railings, Iron Win- 
dow Shutters, Vaults and Doors; Piumbago 
Concrete Fire Proof Safes ; also, Garrison’s 
Portable Saw Mills. 
Ottice and Warehouse No. 118 North Third 
street. 


Eighth street. June, 1851. 


~_— 


Saws and 


Scales. 


ST. LOUIS SAW AND SCALE FACTORY. 
EE, GAGE & CO., manuiacturers of every 
4 description of Saws and Scales. Factory 

on Broadway, North St. Louis. Office and 

Ware-room No. 56 Main street, up stairs. 
June, 1851. 


Roun CLARK, PHILANDER BRALEY. 
JOHN RY NFREW. ALEXANDER CROSIER. 
\AGLE ®OUNDRY AND ENGINE SHOP, 
4 Noith-west corner of Main and Biddle 
streets. M nufacturers of all kinds of ma- 
chinery, Lolers and sheetiron work, portable 
circular saw mills always on hand, all orders 
executed with fidelity and despatch. 
AAAs Os" 


Lithographic Establishment. 





CHAEKFF & BRO., No, 71 Market street, 
) St. Louis, Mo.. are prepared to execute 
anything inthe line of lithography; and es- 
vecially, as they are in possession of the 
eueaitheed lithographic presses and stones, 
they are ab‘e to fill orders of the largest di- 
mensions. They take and lithogr.ph por- 
traits and likenesses from daguerroty pes, en- 
grave or lithograph show bill cards, business 
and visiting cirds, diplomas, music, ma i- 
fests, labels, facsimiles. bank notes, bank vilis, 
bank checks, bill heads, drafts, bills of lad- 
ing, maps,town plats, &c. 

¥}They particularly beg leave to request 
the special notice of the publie to their crayon 
drawings and colored lithographs, in as much 
as this is the only establishment inthe West, 
where thisimproved style of lithographing is 
practiced 


machines, | 
and a large and superior stock of machine | 


Foundry, corner Clark Avenue and | 


rue | 





Insurance. 


OME MUTUAL FIRE AND MARINE 
H INSURANCE CO. of St. Louis, netwith- 
standing the heavy loss sustained by this ¢om- 
pany in May last, the stock notes now on hand 
amount to $3.0, 00. The stock notes of the 
company are secured by lien upon real estate 
and approved endersers. Office, No. 120 
North Third street. 

Directors: I. L. Garrison, A. P. Ladew, P. 
Salisbury, John Whitehill, Jos. A. Eddy, Hen- 
ry Kayser, D. D. Page, Theron Barnum, John 
hern. 

ISAAC L. GARRISON, President. 
D. D. PAGE, Treasurer. 
PHILANDER SALISBURY, Sec'y. 
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Boots & Shoes. 


JOHN HOW. 
ROBT. COOK. 


] OW, CLAFLIN & COOK, dealers in boots 
and shoes, hides, leather, shoemakers?’ 
findings, Tanners’ oil, Curriers’ tools, &c., 
412 Main street, (opposite the Bank.) St. Louis, 
No. April, lsol, 
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Washington Steam Sash Factory. 


B. PHILIBERT, 
WPVASHINGTON Avenue and | 4th street,south side. 
St. Louis, Mo., makes Doors, Sash and Blinds, 
Also, Door and Window Frames. Terms moderate, 
N. B.—Slitting and Planing done here. 


WM. CLAFLIK. 
JNO. As ALLEN. 
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G. A. BAUER, 


y TOOD-ENGRAVER, No. 19 Chesnut street, up 

stairs, (between Main & Second str., opposite the 
City Hall,) St. Louis, Mo. Every description of 
Wood Cuts, Portraits, Fac-similes. Buildings, Type, 
Labels, Borders, Notary >eals, &c. &c. 1 would re- 
commend myself by executing at very reasonable pri- 
ces, the finest work that can be done in this city. 

Proofs of my work can be seen at my office. 


oor 





TO THE LADIES. 


ACR. P. A. PIGNERO begs to inform the public, 
44 and the Ladies more particularly, that he has 
taken the store, corner of | ine & Fourth streets, un- 
der Planters’ House, to which he will remove hi 
tablishment for False Hair, of every varie y, and for 
Pomatums, Combs, &c. &c. Mr. Pignero has recently 
received from the East a large and select lot of W igs, 
Cues, and False Hair, manufactured in e1 ery style 
and tosuitevery taste. He begs for an examination 
of his stoek. The Gentlemen's Shaving and Hair 
Dressing Saloon will remain at the old stand, opposite 
the Planters’ House. 


es- 
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Roofs. 


} M. & H. M. WARREN, manufacturers 
e« of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water- 
Proof Composition Roofs, and Roofing Mate- 
rials, which are kept constantly en hand and 
for sale (with directions for use) to those in 
the country who may desire to adopt this mode 
of roofing, 

Oilice and Manufactory, east side Second 
street, between Almond and Poplar. St. Louis, 
Mo. Office hours from 1y to 11 e’clock, a. 
M.,and4toSp. m, 





MHE ST. LOUIS UNION Book and Jo 

Printing Establishment, No. 35 Locust 
to attend to cases D , ngress 5 tO prose- | street between Main and second, St. Louis, 
cute Claims and ttle coun i inst the Mo. 


Land Agency Notice. | Book Printing. 


yo THINGTON G, SNETHEN continues 


to practice Law i: e Supreme Court; 


Departments and yard f mmi I 


to procure Patent e and abro ; to ob- . “ena e ; Cee 
tain Pensions and Bou lands: ‘ t hye en ES & HAMMOND, Book and Job 
Printers, Main street, St. Louis. Mo. 


debts, ¢ 


in any pa I in. ee RPP LLL LLL LL td tt 
countries; nake v ent f funds in ig ° 
Loans and Stocks and on Bonds and Mortgage. Clothing. 


RCHIBALD YOUNG & CO., 99 Main st., 
i st. Louis, Mo., Wanzer Minor & Co., 
» Case coming up A 
. %. “ea 26 Pearl street. New ‘York. Moses Wanzen 
or ppeal. 
. ; 3 and Her J. Minor, New York, Archibaid 
ns prepaid a iressed to . 
. Young, -t. Louis. 
N. B.—We manufacture all of our own 
" | goods, and sell by wholesale at the lowest pos- 


rol Place, Cay 
will meet witl 


$ibie pl 


\W iL. & J. BIGELOW & CO., Great West- 
e «€ Clothing Emporium, wholesale and 
retail, No. i24 Secor t t, corner of Vine 


io RRAY & DORMAN, Iron Railing} S#ker, Nelson & Co., Cedar st., New York: 
i Manufactory, corner of Third and Pine | MWAADDADRDRDAARNAANw 


streets, continue to ma ‘ture at the above a 4 1nd 
establishment, all nds o 1inand ornamen- ftlanutacturers. 
tal iron railing, balconies, bank and jail doors, 

book safes, fire-vaults, iron window shutters, | WOOLEN MILL, Canton Illinois. 

iron awnings, lightn rods, bedsteads, grat- | pir R& EVERETT, Manufacturers of Cloths, 
ings, and in fact, any thing which can be Satinetts, Flanelsand Blankets. 

Nor. 15th, 1851. 


ied of iron. 
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E. F. DIETZy 
BOOK-BIN DER, 
yi, Wt 

at 


5 aa RTE. 





il 


| 











BOOK & JOB PRINTING, 


BY M. NIEDNER, 
No. 7% Chesnut street, on the 4th floor, bet. 3d & 4th str’s. 


ALL KINDS OF PRINTING | 


IN THE ENGLISH, FRENCH & GERMAN, 








In all Colors and Bronzes, done neatly sad vicy fw eet 


| = -BTramsiations, except for larger works, made gratis, asd with the greatest | 
grammatical and typographical correctness. } 
Always ready for More-Work. 


EXCHANGE, COLLECTION: & COMMISSION | 
| HOUSES. | 


COCHRAN, BULLARD & 00 8. W.& SG. COCHRAN & 00., 
11 Camp Street, New Orleans, Mobile, Als. 


Dealers in Exc Time Paper, Uncurrent Money, Foreign and 
Domestie and Silver. on the principal cities of 
the United States for Sale. 
Will receive Drafts, Notes, 
and Bills of Account for Collection 
and Southwest.—Proceeds of same Gasae ope current 


rates of Exchange, 
eee meee, 
&T. LOUISE. W. Bonkers. 
LOUISVILLE _J. 2 See 


CINCINNATI—Elis © = 
FRELASSLP RA 


Fates, L 
BOSTON— Gilbert , <= 
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